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BY THE EDITOR 


The labor movement faces one of the most serious 
Labor’s Crisis crises in its history. Every union organization and 
every union member has a responsibility for getting 
our movement through this crisis with unimpaired power and with a 
constructive solution that will make a unified labor movement able to 
advance the interests of all wage earners. Especially will the responsi- 
bility for maintenance of standards in the labor movement fall upon 
central labor unions and state federations of labor—our local agencies. 
With this crisis there may develop special temptation to disregard 
existing rules and practices in order to gain a temporary advantage 
or for progress for one group at the expense of another. Years have 
taught us there must be authority in every organization—voluntary or 
political, There must be accepted principles and practices if we are 
to make ordered progress. If we believe in democracy we must permit 
majority rule to decide these issues. When there is doubt as to ma- 
jority decision, the facts and conditions must be submitted to joint 
conference for examination of the evidence and decision upon facts. 
A democracy has the remedy for ill-advised decisions within its own 
capacity to change its representatives and to require re-examination of 
situations and information. Disruptive methods interrupt growth and 
progress. They are really not even short cuts to an end for they create 
conditions that breed weakness and disorder. 
For these reasons it is imperative that local unions hold the line 
of present progress and maintain the democratic procedure that will 
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enable us to reach a solution without the handicaps of bitterness and 
resentment which undermining of existing rights and practices would 
develop. 

Now is the time of all times when we need patience, tolerance of 
the prejudices of others and devotion to the great cause of human 
justice. We must do justice to each other if we would achieve social 
justice for all. The attainment of our objectives depends upon our 
ability to mobilize our labor movement and that depends upon the 
sincerity with which we live that ancient principle—Each for all and 
all for each. 

Our movement is something more than a collective movement for 
representation in industry upon those decisions that affect the produc- 
ing workers. It represents a movement to establish a way of life 
based upon the ideals of fellowship and common desire to do and have 
justice. May every union member accept full responsibility for realiz- 
ing these ideals. 


The dire revelations of the recent depression 
The Right To showed the inadequacy of business as now or- 
Bargain Collectively ganized to distribute the returns from joint 
work in such a way that business could keep 
going at an even pace. Every stage of the distressing story of busi- 


ness inadequacy which the depression disclosed has sharpened our 
understanding of how workers have been denied a fair share in the 
returns from joint work. Because business had failed to do justice 
voluntarily, society felt the obligation to assure to wage earners the 
right to membership in trade unions for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining. When we undertook to provide for the control of industry as 
a recovery measure, we realized the need for the organization of 
Labor as well as management. When the Supreme Court stripped us 
of this agency for establishing order in industry and restraining unfair 
competition, Congress realizing Labor must be given some degree of 
protection enacted the National Labor Relations Act to protect 
Labor’s right to organize and bargain collectively. 

Although a federal law could care only for workers affected by 
interstate commerce, a practical understanding of the broad implica- 
tions of interstate commerce would have given hope to millions and 
made possible a powerful stabilizing force in the widest extent of in- 
dustry. In our great industries such as steel, coal, automobiles, tex- 
tiles, interstate commerce is the convenient tool which makes large- 
scale production possible. Yet, despite the well-known methods of 
modern production, the courts have interpreted interstate commerce 
in the narrowest sense and have segregated various stages of produc- 
tion to accommodate their interpretation. 

The National Labor Relations Act is halted from accomplishing 
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the purpose for which it was intended and the Board is handicapped by 
litigation. Not content with taking protection from those covered by 
a broad interpretation of interstate commerce, the Railroads now seek 
to challenge the Railway Labor Act which has been in effective opera- 
tion for more than a decade. Under existing economic conditions only 
Federal authority can administer any regulation of industry, for the 
regulation must have jurisdiction coextensive with the activity of the 
regulated. The issue is now before the Supreme Court and Labor con- 
fidently expects a decision upholding its rights under the Railway 
Labor Act. Such a decision would pave the way for a favorable deci- 
sion by the Court on the National Labor Relations Act—and such a 
decision is imperative. The right of wage earners to organize for 
collective bargaining is the key to the maintenance of democratic insti- 
tutions in this country. Unless the way to economic justice is held open 
for Labor, the masses have no recourse except revolutionary methods. 

Throughout all of Europe we find that the first step to the estab- 
lishment of a fascist dictatorship is the suppression of the free labor 
movement. In Europe we find the line of battle drawn between fas- 
cism and communism. In our country Labor seeks to maintain a free 
labor movement as the guarantee of free institutions. Our concern 
is not only for ourselves but the ideals and practices of democracy. 
Labor demands acceptance of its right to make possible its partici- 
pation in a democratic way of life. 


Last year the Senate of the United States ordered an 
Industrial investigation of the use of spies in industry preliminary 
Espionage to decision as to whether the situation should be thor- 

oughly examined with a view to formulation of correc- 
tive legislation. The information thrown up was so conclusive that 
a special Senate committee was authorized to make the examination. 
Senator LaFollette is chairman of this committee. 

The inquiry had hardly got under way before it was halted by the 
refusal of the Railway Audit and Inspection Company to respond to 
summons. This company had in its files orders for strike-breakers, 
letters and orders concerning munitions, such as guns, tear-gas, etc. 
Officers of the agency refused to appear to give an account of them- 
selves. When the committee held up proceedings a few days upon the 
statement of an attorney of the company that one client was too ill to 
appear, another attorney was securing a five-day restraining order 
from a District Court. In this interim, the agency is reported to have 
made an attempt to destroy these records and other incriminating evi- 
dence to prevent their getting into the record. But the Senate Com- 
mittee refused to tolerate the kind of treatment which this agency had 
been handing out to workers for thirty years. Charges were pre- 
ferred to a District Grand Jury which indicted the official for con- 
tempt. Meanwhile the hearings have continued. 
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These private detective agencies have long sold to industries spy- 
service to help them discriminate against workers who joined unions 
and reserve workers and strike breakers to enable them to forci- 
bly reject efforts to secure collective bargaining or to defeat strikes. 
The industry could thus buy force to defeat efforts of workers to ad- 
vance their economic welfare by negotiation and contract. This serv- 
ice now is a tool which industries are using to defeat the purposes of 
the National Labor Relations Act which is the immediate reason for 
the inquiry. 

In addition to defiance of law, the practice of using spies and hir- 
ing strike-breakers is at variance with our ideals of fair play. It is a 
practice which breeds that ill-feeling and sense of injustice that finds 
expression in counter-violence and sometimes a state of civil war. 

Last year in the strike of the building service workers in New 
York City, private detective agencies deliberately put into apartment 
houses, persons with criminal records, violating the security of thou- 
sands of homes. This sort of thing for private profit is intolerable by 
a civilized society. We should be prepared to help this inquiry in 
every possible way and secure whatever legislative relief the recom- 
mendations of the committee may indicate. 


In this country we set great store by the principle of self- 


Self-Help help. Abrief time ago the Mormon Church of Utah an- 
in Utah nounced that after October no Mormon would be on the 

dole. This achievement was based on the self-help prin- 
ciple. Early in the depression the Utah unemployed banded together 
for barter and exchange of services. These cooperative undertakings 
in Utah proved successful. On March 25, 1935, a state law went into 
effect providing for state supervision. This Act authorized the Self- 
Help Cooperative Board consisting of one representative of the State 
University, one of the State Agricultural College, an industrial engineer 
to be selected by the state engineer, and three representatives to be 
chosen by cooperative groups. This Board is authorized to hire a 
director and was given $40,000 from state relief funds which was sup- 
plemented by nearly $50,000 from Federal Relief. The Federal 
fund can be used only to provide equipment and capital for cooperative 
undertakings. The State fund can be used for administrative and edu- 
cational work. Where out-right funds were granted to self-help 
groups, the output could not be sold for money. 

Under this new law, help is given cooperatives engaged in single 
projects but after they have proved their ability to manage this pro- 
ject, they will be encouraged to develop additional activities. To 
facilitate exchange the Utah Cooperative Wholesale was opened in 
Salt Lake City. At the beginning of 1936, 35 projects composed of 
nearly 1000 persons were operating. The value of these activities to 
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their members amounted to approximately $20,000, representing 
goods, services, and money. 

With caution and study these self-help groups should be able to 
be self-supporting and more. While the cooperative way of doing 
business goes counter to the principles of general business, those who 
choose this ideal can link up with similar groups in different fields so 
that they may have all the benefits of material civilization while prac- 
ticing the principles of human relationships that satisfy their sense of 
social justice. 

In many European countries the Rochdale principles have proven 
a practical benefit to unions enabling them to spend their incomes most 
effectively. They are business undertakings which must be understood 
and managed effectively in order to bring practical results, but they 
direct business energies in accord with ethical principles. 


This is the time for every union to consider plans 
Union Education for the coming year. In undertaking any piece of 
For the Winter — work we always have to plan what should be done 

and how it should be done. To help unions with 
this problem there are included in this issue reports on workers educa- 
tion developments in several foreign lands and an account of a method 
which the Workers Education Bureau has been developing with the 
cooperation of the Central Labor Union of Baltimore. By this 
method the important features of the Social Security Act are pre- 
sented to delegates to the Central Labor Union so that they may know 
their rights under the Act, what their union should do for them, and 
the chief problems which Labor must help work out. The material 
prepared for the C. L. U. is equally adapted to use by local unions 
and provides a way for the union to inform its own members. The 
material consists of seven presentations or “‘skits’’ on the Social Se- 
curity Act which open up aspects of the legislation that those respon- 
sible for securing state laws or for following the administration of 
existing law may find it well to study further. 

Individuals or study groups who wish to go further can get ma- 
terial from the Federation or the Workers Education Bureau. The 
problems of economic and social security have inexorably confronted 
workers for many centuries. Now that society begins to feel its re- 
sponsibility for making provisions against insecurity, it is high time 
for the labor movement to focus its capacities on this same problem in 
order that provisions should be developed to meet our needs and wel- 
fare. We shall have to study these problems in order to find the best 
solutions. 

In addition to this new problem which concerns all workers, the 
problem of assuring to all workers the right to collective bargaining, 
there are the problems of the individual union and those of its mem- 
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bers. Every union has problems of policy and management. A union 
is a method by which workers take care of their work problems col- 
lectively. But this does not mean that individual members should 
leave these problems to others, for the union is essentially a democratic 
agency. The success of any democratic venture is in proportion to the 
informed ability of its members. No person can at any stage in his 
life stock up on enough information to carry him through life’s prob- 
lems. New conditions and new forces bring new problems. New in- 
formation throws new light on old and new problems. Those who 
would live most wisely and usefully must constantly study problems 
and seek the information that will help to solve them. 

Every union that wants to make progress during the coming year 
should make its plans for its educational work. We urge every union 
to take definite action at once. Make your plans, get in touch with the 
central agencies that can help, American Federation of Labor head- 
quarters, and the Workers Education Bureau. 


A society that does not provide justice for the people, 
Legal Aid deprives them of that which is essential to satisfaction 
and peace in living. The structure of our government 
is such as to assure equal opportunity for justice to all, but in practice 
it is necessary to retain legal counsel to present one’s cause in the courts. 


Legal counsel costs money and in general practice the expense increases 
in proportion to the ability of the lawyer. So in reality the poor do not 
have equal opportunity in the courts. 

We have tried to meet this serious break-down of justice in a 
number of ways. We have created administrative agencies to deal 
with the more common problems which involve matters of facts and 
do not involve anything of criminal nature such as compensation for 
injuries or unemployment, inability to collect wages, etc. Some pub- 
lic agencies give legal advice on insurance, loans and investments. But 
in such cases, appeal may be had to the courts. So the problem of costs 
of justice is not removed. In addition, small income persons are con- 
stantly in need of dependable advice on contracts, deeds, liabilities, and 
other business problems. 

Realizing the existing bar to free access to justice, members of the 
bar and socially minded citizens have tried to make provisions through 
some form of legal aid. Legal aid associations were formed which 
have grown into a national organization known as the National Asso- 
ciation of Legal Aid Organizations. Some of the local organizations 
provide legal counsel without cost and some charge small fees. Some 
are associated with charity or public welfare work and others are vol- 
untary undertakings which generally make small charges. 

However, it is obvious that the legal aid function is essential to 
realization of our governmental ideals and that we should consider 
making provision for it in our public administration of justice. Volun- 
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tary experimentation has shown that the idea is sound and practical 
so that our problem now is to find how best to make legal aid an 
adjunct of equal opportunity in the courts. Instances of the inability 
of workmen to get their rights from their employers or to carry the 
issue to the courts in order to get justice, are so frequent and so flagrant 
that little argument is necessary to show the need for action. We need 
to lift legal aid free from charity or welfare work and make it an 
integral part of the equal right to justice which a democratic govern- 
ment assures all its citizens. 


FORTITUDE 


The way of fortitude is set 

In darkness on a stony slope, 

And lonely, since few friends are met 
When one is traveling out of hope; 

And all the bitter steep is bare 

Of fruit or grass to give him ease: 

His own blood is his only fare 

Who climbs that Hill-of-Hands-and-Knees. 


But after, in an upland place 
Of long, lush grasses in the light, 
He will remember a dark grace 
On valleys in the starry night, 
And fruits his heart had fed upon, 
And a sweet slope his feet had found, ... 
Yet be as loth to speak as one 
But lately come from holy ground. 
—Davip Morton, Commonweal. 
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Director of Research, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


during which the United States 

holds membership in the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, 12 
labor men have visited Geneva. If 
the ratio were to be preserved, in 10 
years 50 or 60 American labor men 
would come in contact with the Inter- 
national Labour Office directly and 
with the labor delegates from 50 na- 
tions of the world. There is little 
doubt that such contact would have 
some profound effect upon the Amer- 
ican labor movement, and it might 
be well to inquire as to what that ef- 
fect is likely to be. 

In the main, there are two principal 
attitudes of American labor men to- 
ward international affairs. One 
might be described as the untested 
sentimental attitude, that is, a belief 
that one should have international 
friendship at any price. This senti- 
mental attitude has its good side. 
It rests upon a profound and funda- 
mental sentiment, namely, that the 
human family has solidarity and that 
all men are brothers. This senti- 
ment is not an excluding emotion. 
It has been held by thousands of men 
over centuries of history, and prob- 
ably motivates every trade unionist 
in his relationship to his union. But 
when the emotion is held blindly with 
little regard to the practical exigen- 
cies of any given case, and with due 
ignorance of the psychology of other 
nations, trade relationships, the ebb 
and flow of nationalisms, it becomes 
an attitude that is likely to be so far 


ie THE short period of two years 


from fulfillment that the holder 
merely becomes a cynic, 

The other attitude toward inter- 
national affairs which American labor 
men chiefly manifest may be de- 
scribed as one of comfortable provin- 
cialism. It is held, of course, not 
alone by American labor men but by 
a good many members of Congress 
and persons in influential places. Its 
typical postures may be summarized 
thus: “Europe is in a mess. It does 
not know how to settle its own prob- 
lems and thinks more of the sword 
than it does of the cash register. It 
is dominated by crackpots and sad- 
ists. It can teach America nothing. 
We should stay out of there. The 
American trade union movement is 
the greatest in the world and has 
nothing to learn from the trade 
union movements in other countries. 
We don’t want to have anything to 
do with Fascists or Communists. 
Let us stay in our own backyards.” 

These represent the principal atti- 
tudes but certainly do not represent 
the point of view of a great many 
thinking labor people who are com- 
ing to see that the facts in the inter- 
national situation should govern the 
course of action of the American 
labor movement in its relationship to 
Geneva. 

At this point may we make a slight 
digression? We should point out 
that no American labor man with 
whom we have come in contact who 
has gone to Europe has returned with 
anything but more regard for the 
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American labor movement and his 
country. This does not necessarily 
mean a narrow nationalism but a re- 
spect for the great truth that every 
nation must solve its own problems 
in its own way in line with its tradi- 
tion, in line with the economic forces 
that play over it, and can not borrow 
wholesale solutions from any coun- 
try. 

The President of the United States 
did not fall into the two dominant 
attitudes described above when he 
spoke recently about international af- 
fairs. He said: “We shun political 
commitments which might entangle 
us in foreign wars; we avoid connec- 
tion with the political activities of 
the League of Nations; but I am glad 
to say that we have cooperated whole- 
heartedly in the social and humani- 
tarian work at Geneva. Thus we are 
a part of the world effort to control 
traffic in narcotics, to improve inter- 
national health, to help child welfare, 
to eliminate double taxation and to 
better working conditions and labor- 
ing hours throughout the world.” 

Psychological isolation is impos- 
sible. In an era of express ocean 
liners capable of spanning the At- 
lantic in five days, in an era where 
aerial navigation is a fact and a 
promise as well; in an era of radio 
and maritime telephone; in an era of 
increased travel between nations, it 
is not likely that if Americans stayed 
at home it would be possible or desir- 
able for European conceptions to be 
left in their respective countries. 

We can not help feeling that the 
person who takes the idea that Amer- 
icans should isolate themselves from 
world ideas is perhaps mentally lazy 
and does not care to make the effort 
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of examining ideas as such, and meet- 
ing ideology with ideology. Physi- 
cal isolation is not possible or desir- 
able. Americans would have to stop 
commerce if they sought to live in a 
snug little nest wholly without con- 
tact with other countries. Inter- 
nationalism exists. It is very much 
alive. It goes on every day, every 
week and every year. American 
products are sold everywhere in Eu- 


rope. American soap, American 
stockings, American sports goods, 
American automobiles, American 


rubber, American tobacco, American 
movies, American music, American 
oil and American cosmetics—these 
do not stay at home. They do not 
accept a policy of isolation. They 
flow constantly across national bor- 
ders and set up a cycle of relation- 
ships that must be recognized every 
day of every year. 

Take, for instance, American 
movies. You ask an American labor 
man what firm is the principal com- 
petitor of American movies abroad 
and if he is in the know, he will say 
“British-Gaumont.” Yet while the 
American delegation to Geneva was 
in Europe this year, it was announced 
that an American movie corporation 
had bought the dominant controlling 
stock in British-Gaumont. This 
leaves competition pretty much in 
doubt. It means that Americans 
have a monopoly on movies and that 
American movies go everywhere, 
even throughout the world, scatter- 
ing American ideals, concepts and 
ideas along with the artful narratives 
of the screen. 

Is it true then that the movie mag- 
nates of Hollywood are not in inter- 
national relations? Does it mean 
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that they do not have their offices in 
London, Paris, Rome, and Berlin, 
and that these offices are not engaged 
daily in transactions that affect the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of 
workers on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic? 

Steel prices in Europe are fixed by 
an international cartel. This fact 
also transpired when the American 
delegation was in Europe. We don’t 
know yet the relationship of United 
States steel with this international 
cartel, but it is not likely that Ameri- 
can steel prices are not affected by 
European steel prices. British work- 
ers are greatly incensed that the Eu- 
ropean steel cartel is practically a 
unity, that steel workers must adjust 
their negotiations for wages and 
hours on a purely nationalistic basis 
and have no voice whatsoever in the 
international field. 

We might give further examples 
but it is apparent to anyone in a sur- 
vey of these facts that there is no 
business isolation of the United 
States; that American goods are in 
Europe, American capital is in Eu- 
rope; that there are international 
relations on a business basis, that 
these international relations are not 
democratic relations; and, that the 
workers have nothing to say about 
what covenants shall be made daily 
in the business world. The only in- 
strumentality through which workers 
can speak is the International Labour 
Conference. Here questions of hours 
and wages and working conditions 
are paramount. 

The International Labour Confer- 
ence is operated on a democratic 
basis. There can be no doubt of this. 
It is probably the most uncontrolled 
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deliberative body in the world. It 
comes nearest to fulfilling the goal of 
America’s war President when he 
spoke of “‘open covenants openly ar- 
rived at.” By passing conventions 
which in turn must be submitted to 
competent authorities within respec- 
tive countries, world economic stand- 
ards are set up at Geneva which are 
bound to equalize opportunities for 
the workers of the world. 

For years American workers have 
been interested in the tariff. They 
have realized that the tariff high or 
low vitally affected their destinies at 
home. Whether they realized it or 
not, American workers interested in 
the tariff were very much interested 
in international politics. In a sense 
they were more in _ international 
politics than they are when they sit 
in the International Labour Confer- 
ence at Geneva. So when American 
isolationists say “Stay out of entan- 
gling alliances” they are subtly insult- 
ing the intelligence of American 
workers because what they advocate 
is impossible of fulfillment. 

If American workers are not in- 
terested in international economic 
standards, these standards will be 
made by business men sitting in count- 
ing rooms and American workers will 
have no voice in controlling their 
own lives in relationship to vital 
sources. When an opponent to our 
membership in the International 
Labour Organization asks, what do 
we get out of it, he is presuming upon 
the ignorance of American labor 
about the international network of 
business. He is presuming upon the 
ignorance of American labor about 
the facts of production and distribu- 
tion of American goods. He wants 
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it to be supposed that automobiles, 
cosmetics, rubber, movies and other 
important items are manufactured 
solely for the domestic market. 

Any American trade unionist who 
goes to Geneva has an opportunity 
to study the mass movements of Eu- 
rope. He can take the attitude that 
this is not important, but in an era 
of change such as we now live in, it 
would seem that the observation of 
the ebb and flow of circumstances 
within other nations as they affect the 
lives of working people is about the 
most important subject one can study. 

The science of government is not 
an exact science, of course. It is also 
a changing science, and the effect of 
propaganda upon populations, the 
manipulation of masses by dictators, 
the fight of economic democracy for 
its life, has bearing upon problems at 
home. Take what happened in Ger- 
many. Did Hitler arise merely by 
accident? Were trade unionists of 
Germany at fault? Did they make 
mistakes? Was the rise of this mon- 
strous dictatorship in Germany due 
to blunders of trade union leaders? 
What was the relationship of Com- 
munist tactics to the rise of Hitler? 
And go across the boundaries into 
France and ask similar questions. 
Was the Blum government, which 
resembles the Roosevelt government, 
an accident or was it a produced re- 
sult due to the intelligent handling 
of a difficult situation by trade union- 
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ists and their associates. 
probably the most important ques- 
tion to be asked and answered by 
American trade unionists if they are 
seriously interested in the destinies of 


their own movement at home. It is 
not likely that American trade unions 
ought to take the position that they 
can learn nothing from either the mis- 
takes or the successes of trade union 
movements elsewhere. It is an op- 
portunity to study the successes and 
failures of trade unionists in other 
countries which may be regarded as 
one of the biggest dividends that 
Geneva pays. 

In the last analysis, the answer to 
the question, what are we doing in 
Geneva, must be based upon a realis- 
tic picture of what are we doing in 
the world today. It is impossible to 
escape collaboration with other na- 
tions. We must either intelligently 
collaborate or unconsciously do so. 
We can not isolate ourselves psy- 
chologically and the only isolation, as 
the President of the United States 
declares, is military isolation. We 
can refuse to fight but we can not re- 
fuse to import and export and to ac- 
cept the responsibility of trading and 
investing. If labor wants to be pres- 
ent in these transactions and not be 
pushed around by heedless and often 
autocratic business men, it must 
eagerly and intelligently participate 
in the International Labour Confer- 
ence, 


A meeting of the Executive Council will be held at 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., beginning October 
7, 1936, and remain in session until the business before 


it is completed. 
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CLypDE BEALS 
Editor, The Guild Reporter 


HE American Newspaper Guild, 

the newest international union 

affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, is an organiza- 
tion of some 6,000 newspaper edi- 
torial workers, men and women. It 
consists of Guilds established in more 
than 60 cities across the country from 
Boston to San Francisco and from 
Duluth, Minn., to El Paso, Texas. 
It has enrolled a majority of the eli- 
gible staffs in nearly all of the more 
than 275 plants and offices in which it 
has units—including most of the best 
known papers in the country. 

The Guild has contracts or signed 
agreements with 11 papers, including 
the Philadelphia Record, the New 
York Post, the News and the Press in 
Cleveland, and the persistent collec- 
tive bargaining efforts of its branches 
have improved wages, hours, working 
conditions and security in nearly every 
city in which it is organized. Usually 
it has obtained these improvements 
directly through collective bargain- 
ing, but in other cases indirectly be- 
cause the management sought to 
avoid giving the union the credit, or 
because the employers realized that 
newspaper men and women now know 
a realistic technique for improving 
their position. 

A newspaper editorial workers 
union is at last a going concern, and 
an established part of the American 
labor movement. Many veteran trade 
unionists may have rubbed their eyes 
when they read the news. They long 
ago decided that newspaper men’s 
work made them hopelessly individ- 


ualistic. The International Typo- 
graphical Union, which once held 
jurisdiction over news writers, gave 
up that jurisdiction in 1923, con- 
vinced—on the basis of much evi- 
dence—that the effort to organize 
them was too unpromising. 

Actually, newspaper men were not 
so immune as they seemed. The idea 
of organization recurred among them 
persistently throughout the last gen- 
eration. An attempt to organize was 
broken up by William Randolph 
Hearst in Chicago about 1900. Since 
then no decade has passed without at 
least one ill-fated effort in one city or 
another. 

The success of the mechanical 
unions was an important factor in 
convincing editorial men, at last; but 
most important was the era of news- 
paper consolidations. In city after 
city the double-barreled names used 
by many papers today are reminders 
of what took place. When combina- 
tions occurred the excess workers in 
the plants involved were unceremo- 
niously turned into the street. The 
news writers felt the blows especially 
hard because they had no union to 
help them, and particularly had no 
way of keeping up wage scales. When 
consolidation killed the New York 
World, a paper known to news- 
papermen everywhere as a model of 
editorial excellence, even the most 
conservative and relatively successful 
editorial workers were shocked. They 
felt, almost universally, that some 
means had to be found to give their 
craft members protection. 
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The depression pay cuts added 
more fuel. These ranged from 10 
to 40 or more per cent, and provided 
another glaring contrast with the suc- 
cess of the mechanical unions in keep- 
ing their scales up. At the same time 
work was speeded up and longer 
hours exacted, so that editorial work- 
ers saw themselves, like many other 
segments of the population, working 
extra hard for less money while pay- 
ing more taxes to support a vast army 
of unemployed. 

So when the NRA held out its en- 
couragement to workers to organize 
the newsmen responded with aston- 
ishing speed. Organizations began 
to be formed in several cities, in some 
cases spontaneously, in other cases 
stimulated by the writings of Hey- 
wood Broun in his column in the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. Brother 
Broun had been a leader in two ear- 
lier organization efforts. One of the 
first members of the group to join 
with him in New York, where the 
organization spread rapidly, was Jon- 
athan Eddy, who had made himself 
well-acquainted with trade union 
methods and with the newspaper edi- 
torial organizations in other coun- 
tries. A national organization was 
effected at a conference in Washing- 
ton on December 15, 1933. Brother 
Broun was elected president and 
Brother Eddy, leaving the staff of 
the New York Times after nine 
years, became executive secretary. 

Nearly three years elapsed before 
the Guild took the next step in com- 
pleting its structure, that of affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of 
Labor. To veterans steeped in trade 
union ideas, that will seem incred- 
ible. It was due largely, of course, 


to unfamiliarity with the experience 
of other labor groups, and to a less 
extent, to the success of the anti-labor 
propaganda that is constantly carried 
on in the press. Some members in the 
early days thought the Guild might be 
patterned after the Bar Association 
or the Medical Association, not reck- 
oning on the centuries-old corner 
which lawyers and doctors have on 
their knowledge, nor on the opposi- 
tion of the publishers to any really 
effective organization; and many pub- 
lishers, led largely by Roy Howard of 
the supposedly pro-labor Scripps- 
Howard papers, tried in every way to 
prevent affiliation and to turn the 
Guild into an ineffectual, resolution- 
passing society. 

Possibly the publishers might have 
succeeded if in the early stages they 
had done something toward improv- 
ing wages, hours and working condi- 
tions. They skipped the question. 
Even amid the patriotic fervor of the 
NRA, when business men were sup- 
posed to spread purchasing power, 
they “kept their heads” and coolly 
wrote a code doing almost nothing. 
They put over a worthless industrial 
grievance board that eventually drew 
the censure of the NRA administra- 
tor, Mr. W. A. Harriman. 

These facts sank deeply into the 
newsmen’s minds. At the same time, 
the Guild began to collect facts to 
obtain an exact picture of conditions. 
A nationwide survey showed that the 
average salary for a reporter after 
20 years’ service was $38 a week. 
This was in shocking contrast with the 
minimum wages for unionized me- 
chanical workers, which ranged up to 
$50, $60 and $70 a week or more, 
after a few years of service. 
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When intimidation began the Guild 
members found they had no weapon 
in their armory except the long- 
tried ones of trade unionism. A case 
of wholesale firing came in a Long 
Island suburb of New York City, in 
which the publisher offered to take 
everyone back if the entire staff would 
give up the Guild. The organization 
saw its existence challenged, and it 
promptly went to work with a picket 
line. Luckily the community had a 
strong labor population, and in a few 
days, with Mayor LaGuardia of New 
York acting as mediator, the pub- 
lisher capitulated. Other and bigger 
struggles followed and drove home 
the similarity of editorial workers’ 
problems with those of organized 
labor, and their need of its support. 

When the annual Convention in 


June of this year took up the ques- 
tion of affiliation, the affirmative vote 


was almost unanimous. And when, 
on August 7 President Green pre- 
sented the charter at an open meeting 
of the International Executive Board 
in New York City, the membership 
was not only convinced that it should 
belong, it was relieved to be in. 

The Guild is a highly democratic 
body, operated largely by the work- 
ing members of the craft. The chief 
administrative officer is the executive 
secretary. The president and other 
members of the Executive Board 
serve without pay. Only two local 
Guilds have full-time executive secre- 
taries; relatively few have their own 
headquarters. 

It is believed that there is a total 
of about 30,000 men and women eli- 
gible in the United States and a few 
thousand more in Canada. The Guild 
enrolls “Any person gainfully em- 
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ployed by, and who devotes the major 
part of his working time to an edito- 
rial department of a news publica- 
tion in the United States of America, 
its territories, and Canada; or by the 
editorial office of a recognized press 
association, news photo agency, or 
syndicate supplying editorial mate- 
rial to newspapers which pay for the 
service, Or a news ticker service or 
radio news service.” It is obviously 
destined to be organized with a large 
number of small branches, a fact that 
will probably mean slow organiza- 
tion after Guilds have been formed in 
most of the large cities. To meet this 
condition the Guild is now develop- 
ing district organizations, the goal 
being to have at least one full-time 
organizer for each district who will 
also serve as that district’s chief ad- 
ministrative officer. 

The Guild has an advantage in the 
fact that newspapermen, or at least 
some of them, are coming increasingly 
into contact with experienced labor 
men, who remind them that they 
belong in an organization themselves. 
Several Guilds have been formed as 
a result of the active interest of local 
labor officials. All union members 
could help the Guild greatly this way. 

The nature of the industry and its 
recent development oblige newspaper 
men and women to concern them- 
selves with the question of perfecting 
the organization of workers both in- 
side and outside the newspaper field. 
Since Guild branches must in so many 
cases be small, they are handicapped 
in strikes by actual shortage of man- 
power. Moreover, the growth of 
news services and the widespread use 
of syndicated feature material mean 
that it is almost impossible for a walk- 
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out of editorial workers alone to stop 
production; the managing editor and 
a few scabs with scissors and paste can 
produce something resembling the 
usual paper. 

The Guild has met this situation in 
each strike up to the one just being 
conducted against the Hearst Post- 
Intelligencer in Seattle. The first re- 
sult was that the Guild turned to at- 
tacks on circulation and advertising. 
In the recent strike against the Hearst 
paper in Milwaukee, just settled 
with important gains, its campaign, 
conducted systematically with loud- 
speaker car and house-to-house can- 
vasses, reduced the paper’s circula- 
tion by two-thirds and cut heavily into 
the advertising. Even then the strike 
required six months of hard struggle. 

In contrast, the united labor move- 
ment in Seattle forced the Post- 
Intlligencer to close without publish- 
ing a single edition. The Guild re- 
spects the contracts of the various 
crafts, of course; but it also sees the 
positions of all the crafts being jeop- 
ardized by mechanical and other de- 
velopments, and it believes that labor 
must keep abreast of them, and, when 
seriously challenged, be able to pro- 
tect itself by stopping production. 

So Guild members believe they 
must press both for more organiza- 
tion in their communities, so as to 
have public opinion strongly support- 
ing collective bargaining; and for de- 
velopment of cooperation among the 
unions inside the industry. 

Everyone asks, naturally, what will 
be the effect of the Guild on reporting 
of labor news. Publishers who op- 
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pose the Guild try to say that it will 
be biased in favor of labor, that a 
unionized editorial room would curb 
the “freedom of the press.” 

Actually the Guild recognizes that 
so long as publishers own their papers 
they will say what shall go into them. 
The Guild has specifically protected 
its members from discrimination 
within the Guild either because of 
divergence of views with the rest of 
the membership or because of any- 
thing they may be obliged to write. 
The Constitution says: “No eligible 
person shall be barred from member- 
ship, suspended, fined, expelled or 
discriminated against by reason of 
sex, race, or religious or political con- 
victions or because of anything he 
writes for publication.” 

The public has clearly discounted 
heavily the recent cries of the pub- 
lishers about freedom of the press; 
even such a conservative paper as the 
Wall Street Journal ridiculed the 
publishers for overworking these 
cries in the NRA days. 

The men and women who actually 
see the news become fired with the 
passion to report it as it happens. 
They have had to temper that pas- 
sion, in innumerable cases, by an 
awareness of the paper’s policies. But 
in too many cases their own unfa- 
miliarity with labor issues and prob- 
lems has kept them from presenting 
the facts as accurately as the papers 
might allow. Their own experiences 
will now give them a better under- 
standing. If any publishers object to 
that, they should be asked to explain 
why. 











WORKERS EDUCATION IN BALTIMORE 


JoserpH P. McCurpy 


President, Baltimore Federation of Labor 


HE Educational Committee of 
the Baltimore Federation of 
Labor has cooperated this past 
summer with the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau of America in develop- 
ing an unusual educational program. 
The subject chosen was the Social 
Security Law, because union members 
should be alert to developments that 
are bound to come this fall and win- 
ter. The issues will come sharply 
before labor when payroll and wage 
deductions commence next January. 
It seemed important, therefore, to 
look at some of the basic principles 
of unemployment insurance and old 
age pensions, so as to be able to size 
up the law intelligently and to make 
proper recommendations for legisla- 
tion and administration in our own 
state. We believed that in this way 
our practical experience as union 
members could be brought to bear 
upon making social security legisla- 
tion most useful to the workers in 
Maryland, since it is for them that 
the law was presumably designed. 
The Educational Committee of the 
Central Labor Union was allotted 20 
minutes at each regular meeting to 
give a series of presentations on so- 
cial security. This was done by hav- 
ing three members of the Committee 
take the characters of three union 
men discussing problems which are 
likely to arise under the law. They 
read their parts for these “skits” 
from material which had been pre- 
pared by the Workers Education Bu- 
reau and which was put into language 
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and phrases that workers themselves 
use. Sometimes the wife of one of 
the characters was substituted for 
him, to give the woman’s point of 
view. 

The first “skit” gave a general out. 
line of the Social Security Law. Then 
followed three on unemployment in- 
surance, one on old age pensions and 
annuities, and one on the welfare sec- 
tions of the law and health insurance. 
The seventh and last one was a dis- 
cussion of the general problems of 
security. 

The presentations had been care- 
fully worked up in advance by the 
Workers Education Bureau. Each 
one was rehearsed before it was given 
at the Central Labor Union meeting. 
At the rehearsal the characters sug- 
gested many changes in wording and 
in the way the ideas were handled. 
Similar improvements were made 
after the “skits” had been presented 
before the delegates. 

These presentations have been the 
most useful piece of workers’ educa- 
tion that I have seen. We think the 
method can be used easily and effec- 
tively by unions all over the country, 
particularly because it has distinct ad- 
vantages over classes or the trade 
union colleges used by some central 
labor unions. It provides, in contrast 
to most such classes, carefully pre- 
pared material designed specifically 
for trade unions. Classes can reach 
only a small minority, but this meth- 
od makes it possible to reach those 
who need the education that the trade 
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union movement stands for—the 
great mass of average members. In 
addition, its success is not dependent 
upon a teacher. In classes the lack 
of skilfull and trained teachers with 
an understanding of the labor move- 
ment is a serious handicap. And too 
often organized labor has failed to 
maintain direction over the selection 
of subject matter and teachers. 

Most important of all, it makes the 
union meeting itself, rather than 
some outside agency, the educational 
medium. It makes it possible to take 
the educational material right into 
the local union meetings where it is 
most useful. And because it is done 
in a dramatic way by their own peo- 
ple the rest of the union members 
take much more interest in it than 
they do in “just another speaker,” 
or in pamphlets which lie around the 
house without being read. This 
means that it gets educational mate- 
rial to all of the union members 
rather than to a selected few. Also, 
it helps to make the union meetings 
more interesting, and gives more of 
the members an opportunity to take 
direct part in them. In Baltimore 
the delegates after listening to the 
presentations have wanted further in- 
formation and have asked for pam. 
phlet material from the A. F. of L. 
and the Social Security Board, and 
for copies of the law itself. 

The fact that the material is pre- 
sented by the union members them- 
selves, and in their own words, helps 
to get it across easily. Practical 
problems are explained in everyday 
terms that workers use, instead of 
being obscured by technical language. 


At the same time, the language and 
ideas are those of adults and the 
workers do not get the feeling that 
they are being talked down to. 

This sort of material and presenta- 
tion has a particular advantage for 
central labor unions because it helps 
them to fulfill their educational func- 
tion. Delegates frequently have dif- 
culty in taking back to their own 
unions complete reports of what takes 
place at the central labor union meet- 
ings. These educational presenta- 
tions provide delegates with some- 
thing concrete to pass on to their 
own people. The delegates can ob- 
tain copies of the “‘skits” and, with 
little trouble, have them presented 
in their own unions. 

A wide variety of subjects can 
easily be handled through this method 
of presenting educational material. 
It can be adopted to any problem in 
which a group is particularly inter- 
ested. In Baltimore it has created 
such interest that the Educational 
Committee is now planning the pre- 
sentation of other material in the 
same way. Some of the subjects 
under consideration are the union 
label, certain problems of organizing 
and conducting the union, collective 
bargaining, the thirty hour week, 
minimum wages for women, occupa- 
tional diseases and workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

The Baltimore Federation of La- 
bor is glad to have been able to co- 
operate in the development of this 
material, for it is my opinion that 
these presentations and this method 
may be useful to central labor and 
local unions all over the country. 
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Epiror’s Note: This is the first in the series of seven skits published by the Workers 
Education Bureau as a resuit of the cooperative educational project. These skits are 
copyrighted. Any union wishing to present them should apply to the Research Division 
of the Workers Education Bureau, 815 Mt. Vernon Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The Bureau will be glad upon request to send to any union four copies, one for each per- 
son who takes part and one for the person who rehearses them, together with directions 


for use. 


I. The Social Security Law and Employment 


Pat—Hello Bill, Hello George. The 
wife was reading last night in the 
paper about this Social Security 
Law Congress passed last year. I 
don’t know a thing about it; but 
I don’t see what it’s going to do 
for us. 

Bill—Well, Pat, maybe it won’t do 
much; but when millions of peo- 
ple are out of work something’s 
got to be done about it. And per- 
haps unemployment insurance will 
help. 

Pat—Is unemployment insurance 
part of the Social Security Law, 
Bill? 

Bill—Sure, and it’s about time we 
had such a law here in America. 
All the other countries are beating 
us to it. 

Pat—Well, Sally, my wife, is so keen 
about unemployment insurance she 
has asked me several times what 
the union thinks about it. I don’t 
know enough about it to answer 
her. But I would like to know. 

Bill—Y our wife sure keeps you step- 
ping, doesn’t she, Pat. We're be- 
ginning to wonder who wears the 
pants in your family. 

George—Sally’s o.k., Pat. It’s about 
time all of us found out what this 
law’s about and what it really 
means for us. 


*Copyrighted 1936. 


Pat—The wife’s uncle went from 
Killarney when he was just a 
young buck to one of the big towns 
in England where they made cloth 
for men’s suits. That was just be- 
fore the war. After the war was 
over the woolen industry was 
pretty flat for a while and he had 
to go on the dole. I kidded her 
about it—told her any able-bodied 
man who couldn’t earn his living 
hadn’t any right to take charity 
and live off other people. But 
when the factory here closed down 
in 1931 and I couldn’t get a job 
anywhere and was running up bills 
at the corner grocery store, he was 
back at work. He hadn’t any 
debts, either. All the time he'd 
been out of work he’d had this 
unemployment insurance that 
everybody had laughed at and 
called a dole. His family had 
lived sort of close; but they’d man- 
aged on the regular money that 
was coming in. 

Bill—No wonder Sally wants to 
know about unemployment insur- 
ance. 

Pat—Yes, specially since her uncle 
has razzed me in every letter 
about living in a rich country that 
didn’t have sense enough to save 
up in good times to pay its work- 
ers when the factories were closed. 
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George—If this country had laid 


aside money to take care of un- 
employment the same as we make 
payments for fire and life insur- 
ance, then all of us could have kept 
on paying our bills. 


Pat—We’d have felt a lot more com- 


fortable about the wife and the 
kids, too. 


Bill—Don’t I know! My brother 


wanted me to come to America the 
worst way when things were so 
bad in the Old Country after the 
war. He’s a skilled machinist, 
too. He was crazy to go to a 
country where he’d have a steady 
job at high wages. When I was 
getting good money I made fun 
of that little old unemployment 
insurance he was drawing each 
week. He’s been singing a differ- 
ent tune about coming to America 
since 1929. And when I was laid 
off in 1932 he asked how much un- 
employment insurance I was en- 
titled to draw each week. I 
thought he was kidding—but my 
wife was dead serious about it. 
She asked him how the unemploy- 
ment insurance in the Old Country 
worked. 


Pat—How does it work, Bill? 
Bill—I’ve been reading a bunch of 


his old letters to see. There’s a 
lot more to it than you think at 
first. The idea is to have money 
put into the fund each week you've 
got a job. Then when you're out 
of a job, you get insurance money 
out of the fund each week. It isn’t 
as much as the pay envelope, of 
course; but it’s something. 


George—Well, it isn’t quite as simple 


as that; but that’s the idea. 


Pat—How does it work, Old Timer? 


A man with all. your union expe- 
rience ought to know. 

George—Our local union used to 
carry unemployment insurance on 
its members and I was the treas- 
urer for a good many years. Each 
time a member paid his dues, the 
financial secretary turned ten cents 
over to me to lay aside in a fund 
for unemployment. Then when a 
member was laid off we paid him 
$10 a week until he got back to 
work. 

Pat—That was a swell idea. 

George—I think this unemployment 
insurance law is the same idea. 
Only the government collects the 
money from the employers and 
pays it out when the workers are 
laid off. We called the money 
we paid them unemployment ben- 
efits. 

Pat—That’s what Sally’s uncle called 
it in his letters—and that’s what 
the wife saw in the papers. It 
said something about unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Bill—My brother said in one of his 
letters that that’s the way it got 
started in the Old Country. The 
government took over the job of 
insuring workers against lay-offs 
because it was too big a job for 
the unions. He said that the 
unions and the employers coop- 
erated with the government when 
it put in unemployment insurance 
years ago. 

Pat—Well, what I want to know, 
George, is, is it better for the 
government to do it than the 
union? 

George—Yes, I think so, Pat. In 
the old days we had saved up quite 
a pile of money in our union’s un- 
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employment insurance fund. Then 

in 1921, when so many of our 

members were out of work, we 
paid out benefits until the fund 
was gone. We started to build it 

up again the next year. In 1927 

they began laying off some of the 

boys and we had to pay out a 

good deal in benefits. We didn’t 

mind then, for the rest of us, were 
earning good money. We simply 
raised each man’s weekly payment 
to the fund. But by 1930 we were 
putting in one day’s pay a month, 

—those of us who still had jobs. 

It wasn’t so easy, either. Our 

wages were being cut and we were 

all beginning to wonder when our 
turn to be laid off would come. 

We had to close out the fund in 

because there wasn’t any 

We couldn’t 
keep it going on our slim pay en- 
velopes. 

Pat—Why didn’t international union 
headquarters help? 

George—It couldn’t. Practically 
every other local was in the same 
fix that we were. 

Bill—That’s why the government 
must come in. 

George—Yes, the job is too big for 
any local or international union. 
We should keep up our union in- 
surance all right. Union insurance 
and the government insurance to- 
gether wouldn’t be as much as the 
week’s pay check. But it’s one 
thing for the union to add to the 
government’s insurance and an- 
other for the union to try to carry 
it alone. 

Bill—No one employer can carry it 
either. My brother wrote that 
some of the big companies in the 


1931 
money left in it. 
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Old Country had tried to run an 
unemployment insurance fund the 
same as the unions. But they had 
to close them out, too. 

Pat—It looks like both the unions 
and the employers had to stop 
unemployment benefits just when 
the workers need them most. 

George—Yes, and I think the job is 
too big for any one state, too. It 
must be done by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Bill—Exactly. This whole Social Se- 
curity law, as I understand it, is 
a law of the federal government. 
Even the states aren’t big enough 
to carry unemployment insurance 
alone; so Uncle Sam has taken the 
lead. 

Pat—But Sally says that the states 
must pass unemployment insurance 
laws, too. That’s why she says 
the unions must get busy. 

George—She’s right, we can only get 
unemployment insurance if our 
state has a law. 

Pat—So what’s the point of the So- 
cial Security Law? 

Bill—Well, you see, it’s this way. 
The federal government collects 
the money for unemployment in- 
surance. 

Pat—And the states spend it? 

Bill—Y es, but only if their state law 
conforms to the standards of the 
federal Social Security Law. 

George—You see, Pat, the federal 
law sets up a Social Security Board 
for the entire U. S. A. This Board 
has drawn up a model unemploy- 
ment insurance law for the states. 
When a state passes a law it can 
get money from Uncle Sam to pay 
unemployment benefits only if the 















federal Social Security Board ap- 
proves its law. 

Pat—So it’s up to the state to have 
a law that the Board approves. 
George—And the unions have got to 
see that the state legislature passes 

a good one. 

Pat—What can our union do about 
it? 

George—Our first job is to know 
about this law and what it ought 
to do for us. Then we've got 
to tell the rest of the boys and 
everybody else we can get hold of 
too. There are lots of things that 
are left up to the states to decide. 
And then we'll be set to put on 
pressure down at the state capitol 
for the things we want in the law. 

Pat—Then my first job is to know 
more about this law. Where does 
the money come from? In your 
local union you taxed each mem- 
ber to build up your unemployment 
insurance fund. How does Uncle 
Sam raise the money? 

Bill—He taxes the employers on 
their pay rolls. 

Pat—How much? 

Bill—It’s one per cent in 1936; 2 per 
cent in 1937; and 3 per cent in 
1938 and every year after that. 

Pat—Where does the state come in? 

Bill—The state taxes the employer 
for unemployment insurance too. 
If the state’s unemployment in- 
surance law is approved by the 
Social Security Board, the em- 
ployer can credit what he pays the 
state against what he owes the fed- 
eral government. He can credit 
his state tax for as much as 90% 
of the federal tax. 

Pat—Why does the federal govern- 
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ment get the other ten per cent 
of the tax? 


Bill—Well, for one thing, it uses 


some of the money for the ad- 
ministration of unemployment in- 
surance in that state. 


Pat—What do you mean by adminis- 


tration? A lot of fat jobs for 
politicians? 


George—No. I’m telling you there’s 


a lot of work to keeping a man’s 
employment record straight— 
checking the benefits he’s entitled 
to when he’s laid off and putting 
down what he’s received each time 
he gets paid his benefits. I spent 
many a night on it when I was 
treasurer of our local union’s un- 
employment insurance fund. And 
we had only a hundred members. 
I knew every one of ’em, too. 
Some states must have more than 
a million people registered in the 
unemployment insurance fund. No- 
body can know ’em all. Keeping 
those books and records straight 
and handling the money is a big 
job. If you fall down on the job 
you don’t keep the books straight. 
Then somebody hasn’t any money 
for rent or coal. 


Pat—What’s to stop the state from 


putting the money it gets from the 
unemployment insurance tax into 
roads or something else instead of 
unemployment benefits to workers 
who get laid off? 


Bill—The laws says the state has to 


pay all of it out in benefits. 


Pat—Well, paying out the money 


ought to be an easy job. 


George—But it isn’t, Pat. You've 


got to see that each man is really 
out of a job and can’t get one, and 
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that everybody get’s what’s com- 
ing to him and no more. 

Pat—Of course you were careful 
with the union’s money, George, 
because there wasn’t much to 
spend, and it had been earned 
through hard work. 

George —But the principle’s the 
same, Pat, for 30 million people 
as it is for a hundred. 

Bill—You’re dead right there, Old 
Timer. And that’s why the Social 
Security Board checks up to see 
that the money isn’t spent for 
fancy offices and high salaried do- 
nothings in them, too. 

Pat—What if a state doesn’t pass an 
unemployment insurance law? 

Bill—Then the workers don’t get any 
benefits when they’re laid off. 

Pat—Does the employer pay the tax 
just the same? 

Bill—Sure. 

Pat—Then they shouldn’t be against 
an unemployment insurance law 
in this state. 

George—But employers are funny 
that way. Some of them can’t see 
that in the end business will be 
better off if the worker’s buying 
power is maintained. It’s up to us 
to help prove it to them. We 
know from experience in the labor 
movement that we workers never 
get anything handed to us on a 
silver platter. We have to fight 
for everything we get. 
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Pat—Sally says that this unemploy.- 
ment insurance is only a part of 
the Social Security Law. What 
about the rest of it? 

Bill—My wife has been telling me 
to find out about the rest of it, 
too. She says it has something in 
it about old age pensions. 

Pat—Boy, I’m getting older every 
day, I’d like to know something 
more about that! 

George—Well, I think a law’s like 
a blue print. We can chart it out 
and any sensible man can see for 
himself how it works. 

Bill—If we can’t get it straight the 
Workers Education Bureau will 
help us. I heard the other day 
it had set up an office in Washing- 
ton to service unions with infor- 
mation about just such things as 
this. 

Pat—And after we've got the whole 
thing figured out I’d like to know 
a lot more about this unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

George—So would I. It’s like a 
complicated piece of machinery. 
If we use it right we can get a 
lot of power out of it. If we don’t, 
we can burn out a bearing or 
freeze the engine and make it noth- 
ing but a nuisance to ourselves and 
everybody else. 

Pat—How can that happen? 

George—Well, we'll have to talk 
about that next time. 


SKYLARK 


His spiral stairway of the air 
The Skylark climbs with rapturous flight; 
He knows that God is everywhere, 
And floods the earth with songs of light. 


—E.ior Kays STONE. 





CITY GOVERNMENT AS INDIRECT WAGES 


WALTER J. MILLARD 


Field Secretary, National Municipal League 


NE of the chief aims of or- 
ganized labor is to obtain 
equitable wages for those who 

toil. From time to time its spokes- 
men make it clear that this is not to 
be interpreted as meaning the receipt 
of a certain number of coins or of 
pieces of paper money, or of a bank- 
check with certain figures on it. What 
is meant is a quantity of purchasing 
power. If the cost of living went up 
twenty-five per cent in three months, 
every business agent would be in- 
structed to negotiate a new wage 
agreement. Hence the increasing use 
of the term of the economists—real 
wages. This term serves notice that 
what a member of organized labor 
is finally concerned about is the quan- 
tity of goods and services he and his 
family consume and enjoy. When we 
look at the matter from the stand- 
point of consumption and payment 
therefor, we find that though as a 
rule he must pay personally for the 
tangible commodities he consumes, he 
does not pay directly and personally 
for all the services rendered him. 
He pays personally for the service 
of a movie show but not for the street 
lighting by which he gets home after 
the show. He pays his fare on a 
street car but he does not make pay- 
ment in the same way for the privi- 
lege of walking on a paved sidewalk. 
Of course, while a certain working- 
man as an individual is not charged 
for his use of such services as street 
lighting and paving nevertheless all 
the workers as a whole pay for these 
services of which we speak. 


Not all these indirectly paid for 
services are provided for by local gov- 
ernments; an endowed art gallery 
open to the public is an example of 
such a non-governmental service. 
But by far the bulk of them are pro- 
vided by governmental agencies and 
the chief providers are our city gov- 
ernments. How highly these serv- 
ices are valued can be judged by the 
fact that workingmen have often 
turned down an offer of higher money 
wages in some other city because they 
felt that they, and particularly their 
families, would not get such good 
services in the other city as their 
home city was providing. Such serv- 
ices are therefore viewed and should 
be viewed as an indirect form of 
wages and hence the quantity and 
quality of them should be as much a 
concern of the intelligent trades- 
unionist as getting a fair direct money 
wage. 

As has been said, all such services 
must be paid for; labor and commodi- 
ties are used up in providing them. 
Reams of paper have been written 
upon the question of which par- 
ticular persons really pay for these 
indirect services in the last analy- 
sis and how much. The fact is 
that no bookkeeping system or cost 
accountant can ever know. All we 
can say is that they must be paid for 
and that taxation, which began as 
robbery by kings, has been turned into 
a method of getting the money for 
providing governmental _ services. 
One compelling reason for this is that 
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we have no way of fairly measuring 
each individual’s use of such serv- 
ices. 

In some cities the amount of taxes 
paid by members of organized labor 
may be a small part of the total yet 
we cannot say that organized labor 
bears only that share of the cost of 
government. A Rochdale cooperative 
society known to the writer is com- 
posed almost entirely of union men 
who wish to deal fairly with the em- 
ployees of the society. They find that 
if it were not for the taxes the so- 
ciety must pay to the city on its real 
estate they could pay a higher wage 
to the employees; who then really 
pays the taxes of the society? Ina 
great many of our cities many mem- 
bers of organized labor are nominally 
the owners of homes though, if we 
spoke realistically, because the mort- 


gages are so large, building associa- 
tions and similar lending agencies 
should be regarded as the principal 


owners. But if a workingman is the 
nominal owner of his home he gets 
a tax bill. Here is a chance to 
wrangle over another question: in 
computing his real wages do you de- 
duct any part of these taxes from his 
money wages and if so, how much? 
To this there can be no answer satis- 
fying everybody. Whatever the an- 
swer given by an economist, the poli- 
tical scientist notes one good result; 
when you receive a tax bill and can 
be forced to pay it whether it be just 
or unjust, you tend to take a far 
greater interest in what becomes of 
the money. This may be the reason 
for the interest in Cincinnati by work- 
ing people in its government. It was 
found in 1932 that fifty seven per cent 
of the total number of parcels of real 
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estate (land and improvements) 
were valued at less than five thou- 
sand dollars per parcel and that such 
parcels accounted for forty-eight per 
cent of the valuation of the city’s 
real estate and therefore of its taxes, 
There may be some persons in that 
city who each own more than one par- 
cel of real estate valued at less than 
five thousand dollars but the figures 
justify us in believing that about half 
of the income of Cincinnati’s govern- 
ment obtained from taxes comes from 
families living in homes worth less 
than five thousand dollars. Such 
families are working-class families 
and to such a difference of only five 
dollars a year in taxes is important. 
Some WPA white collar projects 
have as their object the discovery of 
the situation concerning the direct 
payment of taxes by working people 
in other cities. If they reveal a pic- 
ture similar to that of Cincinnati we 
hope that it will lead to the working 
people of our cities asking more defi- 
nitely than they have been doing for 
an equitable return on their tax 
money because it represents for them 
collectively, indirect wages. 

City government comprises more 
than provision for community serv- 
ices which make life worthwhile. In 
its hands lies the power it shares with 
hunger, the power to compel. That 
power need not be overtly exercised. 
Simply by remaining a threat it may 
tip the scale in an industrial dispute. 
That threat need not be in words or 
even gestures but in that subtle thing 
we call “tone,” or “slant.” This alone 
should make the interest of members 
of organized labor in city govern- 
ment a keen one. If to that they add 
the realization that city government 
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is the greatest provider of services 
which can be properly classified as in- 
direct wages that interest should 
heighten to make it one of the chief 
concerns of every trades-unionist 
whether he pays taxes directly or not. 
He will then combat heartily the 
propaganda that suggests that all 
taxes are a total loss and economic 
burden on the community. He will 
recognize it as part of a silent con- 
spiracy that has two roots. One is 
to belittle the activity of government 
when it becomes a socially beneficial 
agency for fear that if it does its 
work well more functions will be 
handed over to it. The other comes 
from the same cause as the unwilling- 
ness to pay high direct wages; the 
more the wages and taxes amount to 
the lower the dividends are likely to 
be. 

While taxes are not a loss but if 
properly spent produce greater gains 
than any other type of expenditure, 
it does not follow that simply by hav- 
ing a city government spend more 
money we can increase the social 
good. This is because of the situa- 
tion already spoken of—the method 
of raising taxes. While there are 
those whose standard of living would 
not be lowered if they had to pay 
more taxes, it usually happens that 
the situation is similar to that dis- 
covered in Cincinnati—a great por- 
tion of the taxes come from those 
who earn their incomes, and small 
ones at that. Then if municipal ex- 
penditures be increased, it results in 
a lower standard of immediate liv- 
ing, a smaller expenditure for food 
and clothing for those who have the 
title to small homes. At the start of 
the depression city governments were 
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often urged to new undertakings be- 
cause of the needy state of some of 
the unemployed. When the taxes 
came due they were found to be be- 
yond the capacity to pay of other un- 
employed men who owned their 
homes, with the final result of loss 
of them at a sheriff’s sale. So what 
it amounted to was to compel the 
hungry to provide for the starving. 
Wherever the bulk of taxes comes 
from real estate and much of this is 
in small parcels in the hands of work- 
ing people, labor should set its face 
against the policy of municipalities, 
counties, or even states, assuming the 
responsibility for providing incomes 
for those to whom industry denies 
them. The taxation system of the 
national government is not perfect 
but a more substantial part of its in- 
come comes from those whose in- 
comes remain large after they have 
paid their direct taxes, than is true 
of lesser units. 

Subject to the consideration dealt 
with above there should be a constant 
pressure on the part of prudent mem- 
bers of organized labor for a fair 
and increasing quantity of these indi- 
rect wages which local governments 
can provide, for there does exist a 
way, within reason, of getting them. 
This method is akin to that used 
within the household of every intel- 
ligent trades-unionist. He knows it 
is his job to get for the family as 
large a wage envelope as he can and 
to get one of these every week or two 
weeks as the case may be. His wife 
has another job, which emphasizes 
the point that it is what the money 
will purchase that really matters. 
She spends the money as carefully as 
she can to get for the family as large 
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a quantity and as high a quality of 
goods and services as can be had. 
But if, as had been said, this is done 
by an intelligent trades-unionist fam- 
ily, an important principle controls 
the spending. That principle is that 
goods are not to be bought even at 
low prices, if other working people 
concerned with their production or 
distribution have suffered exploita- 
tion. That is why a trade-union 
label is demanded whenever possible 
and to aid herself in this the trades- 
unionist’s wife sends her name to 
Mrs. Anna B. Field, Kutche Block, 
Ellwood, Ind., and becomes a mem- 
ber of the Woman’s International 
Union Label League. In some cases 
buying clubs are formed which help 
the members be sure that what they 
buy is produced under fair conditions. 
This principle reaches its maximum 
when a Rochdale cooperative is 
formed because its members can be 
more sure than ever that they are 
treating other working people as they 
would be done by. The general prin- 
ciple upon which the Rochdale co- 
operative operates can infuse the op- 
eration of city government. The 
trades-unionist becomes, as a coop- 
erator, an employer of the society’s 
employees; as a citizen he should 
regard himself as an employer of the 
city’s employees. From both groups 
he should ask what he is ready to give 
his own employer, a fair day’s work, 
and to them he should be ready to 
give what he demands from his own 
employer, a fair wage and working 
conditions. 

When a member of organized 
labor has satisfied himself that his 
relation to the municipal employees 
is thus fair both ways the problem of 
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getting more services out of the tax 
dollars is greatly clarified. He looks 
at industry and asks what is respon- 
sible for the great productivity of an 
hour’s labor today as compared with 
the beginning of last century. Two 
principles are responsible. One is 
the substitution of inanimate energy 
for the energy supplied by the muscles 
of men and of animals. The other is 
the organization of men and ma- 
chines so that there is as little loss 
of time and energy as possible. We 
include the use of these principles in 
one word. But that word has been 
so misused and abused that it is used 
with hesitancy. Since whatever 
odium it has is not the fault of the 
basic principle it implies, it can and 
must be used—the word is “manage- 
ment.” Immediately to many read- 
ers there will come a shudder at the 
memory of the crimes that have been 
committed in the name of that prin- 
ciple and of its even colder hearted 
brother word—efficiency. One bless- 
ing of the depression is that its frost 
killed off a number of those who dub- 
bed themselves, “management spe- 
cialists” or “efficiency engineers.” 
But if one man murders another with 
an axe we no longer blame the axe 
as was done once. We blame the man 
for misusing a tool which if properly 
used is a boon. So it is with the 
principle of management. Certain 
labor unions recognize this and they 
employ men who function as advisors 
in the art and science of management 
to employers of members of that 
union. But it cannot be blinked that 
the use of efficient management 
worthy of the name by private em- 
ployers often has one effect which 
puts paralysing fear into the heart 
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of a workingman. A labor saving 
machine or method may be installed 
which will put an end to his serv- 
ices, so that we get that economic 
phenomenon with the pretty name 
and fearful face, “technological un- 
employment.” 

But it is a fine thing to know that 
when labor seeks more indirect wages 
by having a city government use the 
principle of broad-minded intelligent 
management this bad effect can be 
prevented. If, as has been insisted 
upon, we start with the fact that the 
taxes are not taking too big a bite 
out of the pay envelopes of working- 
men who are trying to become the 
owners of their homes, then any old 
municipal service which management 
shows can be carried on for less 
money or by fewer employees, should 
not be followed by a reduction in 
taxes or discharge of the employees. 
The employees should be retrained 
or relocated so as to set up new serv- 
ices or increase old ones. If you ask 
what new services, that should be re- 
ferred to the city’s policy-making 
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body, and if you ask, how the em- 
ployees shall be re-trained and the 
new service set up, that should be 
referred to the administrative side 
of the government, and if not com- 
petent to meet it a change should be 
made, for many cities have no diffi- 
culty about this. 

So that we can summarize by say- 
ing, first, members of organized labor 
should view the services of cities and 
other local governmental units as in- 
direct wages and should be as inter- 
ested in getting as much of such wages 
as they are direct money wages, pro- 
vided that like money wages, they are 
not obtained at the cost of the ex- 
ploitation of other workers. They 
should realize that the best way to 
increase the quantity of indirect 
wages is to bring intelligent broad- 
minded management into city govern- 
ment. The methods which both expe- 
rience and basic democracy show to be 
necessary to attract and retain those 
capable of such management must be 
the subject of another article. 


SO STRANGE A THING 


Out of the dark it came, 
In the deepest hour and most desolate— 
Like a descendent flame. 


So strange a thing I heard: 
Silence was shattered. .. . Song fell consummate 
From the throat of a bird! 


The prairie grasses lay 
Harsh to my cheek. The prairie stars swung cool 
And still and far away. 


And out of the listening dark: 
Quite unafraid and wholly beautiful— 
The cry of a lark! 
—CATHERINE PARMENTER. 





SUMMER SCHOOL FOR OFFICE WORKERS 


Dr. ELINOR PANCOAST 
Goucher College 


mer School for Office Workers, 

and the fourth session of the 
two-weeks Institute for Office Work- 
ers were held concurrently this sum- 
mer at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. The opening date 
was August 2; the closing date was, 
for the Institute, August 15, for the 
School, August 29. Like the pre- 
ceding sessions at Oberlin College 
and at Bucknell University, this was 
a labor school, with the objective of 
developing active workers in the la- 
bor movement. It was also a resi- 


T= third session of the Sum- 


dence school, like the workers’ sum- 
mer schools at the University of Wis- 
consin, at Bryn Mawr College and 


at Brevard, North Carolina. Also, 
like Wisconsin and Brookwood, it 
was co-educational, and, like most 
residence workers’ schools, it was 
inter-racial. 

The school, as in the case of its 
predecessors, was established by the 
Affiliated Schools for Workers,’ a 
national workers’ education enter- 
prise, and was under the direction of 
a special national committtee whose 
members are former students, trade 
union members, faculty and repre- 
sentatives of the Affiliated Schools. 
Funds for its support were contrib- 
uted by the Affiliated Schools and by 
local voluntary workers’ education 
committees in 23 cities, who raised 
money for scholarships and recruited 
students for the school. Some stu- 
dents paid their own traveling ex- 
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penses; one or two were able to con- 
tribute something toward their board. 
Many trade unions aided in financing 
local scholarships and made contri- 
butions to the Affiliated Schools for 
this program. The faculty of the 
school were trained teachers, sympa- 
thetic toward the labor movement 
and experienced in teaching workers. 

It is estimated that there are in 
the United States three quarters of a 
million bookkeepers and cashiers, of 
whom two-thirds are women, eight 
hundred thousand stenographers and 
typists, of whom the great bulk are 
women, and almost two million other 
office workers. The number of women 
in clerical occupations increased in 
the twenty years before 1930 by 237 
per cent, or by more than a million 
and a quarter persons. The greater 
part of these workers are new to the 
labor movement and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, such as railway clerks and 
postal and shipping clerks, are as yet 
but slightly affiliated with organized 
labor. The need for a labor school 
among this large body of office work- 
ers has seemed so evident that steps 
for its organization were undertaken 
about five years ago, and it became a 
reality in 1933. 

The question may arise: Why a 
separate workers’ union? We know 
that office workers are not essentially 
different from other workers, except 
in so far as their isolation from the 
great body of workers is responsible 
for their future to realize that fact. 
Office workers are subject to the 
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same economic insecurities as other 
unorganized workers, to the same in- 
adequate wages and to the same long 
hours of work. The opportunities to 
rise to positions of business power 
and security which formerly set office 
workers apart from industrial work- 
ers no longer exist. A few realistic- 
ally minded office workers know that 
their future economic security is to 
come from the labor movement, and 
not from the bosses’ favors. How- 
ever, to reach that realistic conclu- 
sion the average office worker re- 
quires a somewhat different training 
from what is necessary for the in- 
dustrial worker. Old illusions must 
be patiently dispelled and attitudes 
must be changed. The depression has 
in many cases afforded a kinder- 
garten training in economic educa- 
tion. Initiation into more advanced 
economic realism has been under- 
taken in the special Summer School, 
first by helping the office worker to 
perceive his own special economic po- 
sition and then by aiding him to 
identify it with that of industrial 
workers. The objective is the same 
as that of all workers’ schools, the 
approach is somewhat different. If 
the economically naive office worker 
were at the outset sent to classes with 
the more economically mature indus- 
trial worker, he would in most cases 
be frightened and antagonized by the 
labor consciousness of his fellow-stu- 
dent. Once his misconceptions have 
been removed in the school, once he 
throws aside his prejudices, he will 
acquire that same group conscious- 
ness and will be in a position to meet 
with other workers on common 
ground. He may then deal intelli- 
gently with his problems. 
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The integration of the individual 
office worker with his group by the 
development of a sympathetic under- 
standing of the labor movement is, 
we repeat, the primary purpose of 
the school. Hence, the curriculum is 
planned with that object in view. Eco- 
nomics and social ethics are the prin- 
cipal subjects. An economics useful 
for the sort of understanding that is 
in line with our purpose attempts to 
analyze the immediate problems of 
the worker—wages, cost of living, 
collective bargaining, labor history, 
the worker and government, cor- 
porate organization and capitalism. 
In the classes in social ethics the stu- 
dents scrutinize the ideas which have 
shaped the American Workers’ think- 
ing, such as democracy, individual- 
ism, freedom, progress, group 
loyalty, and evaluate them in terms 
of current economic trends. To vivify 
the classroom economics the students 
also read selected controversial 
novels, plays and poetry, not as an 
escape from social realities but as a 
means of facing directly their eco- 
nomic problems. The literary artist 
often more effectively reveals in an 
episode the conflict of loyalties or 
the elemental human striving of the 
labor movement than any amount of 
economic analysis. Stories by Sher- 
wood Anderson, novels by Dreisser or 
Cantwell, poems by Whitman, plays 
by O’Neill or Capek, and biographies 
like those of Mother Jones or John 
Mitchell go far toward developing a 
psychological attitude of group 
loyalty. Labor drama and the group 
singing of folk and work songs, which 
were an essential part of the curri- 
culum, also serve the same purpose. 

Like all successful adult educa- 
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tional projects, the Summer School 
for Office Workers leans heavily 
upon the experience of the students. 
Their life histories and work expe- 
riences provide the facts whose im- 
plications the students are asked to 
analyze. Therefore, the teaching 
method is one which allows full scope 
for the sharing of these experiences 
through discussion. The teacher is 
not a lecturer, but merely one of the 
group sitting about a table and fur- 
nishing guidance to the discussion. 
He has learned from study of stu- 
dents’ application papers and from 
personal interviews what varied ex- 
periences and knowledge twenty? dif- 
ferent people from nearly as many 
cities and types of business have to 
contribute. How vital the economics 
discussion can be when it is built 
upon those facts from the students’ 
own work life! The teacher’s skill 
consists of drawing out these facts 
and of helping students to find sup- 
plementary facts in the library, which 
will enable them to form a well- 
rounded picture of the economic sys- 
tem. Not only in class discussion and 
reports are these data presented, but 
also in charts, maps, graphs, essays, 
wall newspapers and original poems 
and plays. The student, being an ac- 
tive participant in all of these under- 
takings, can make the subject-matter 
a part of his own thinking and feel- 
ing. Moreover, this practice in the 
expression of his knowledge and 
opinions affords training in writing 
or speaking to a subject which will 
be useful when he returns home and 
takes part in the work of club or 
trade union. However, acquiring 


? There were 16 students in the Institute and 
23 in the School in 1936. 
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facts is only the preliminary task of 
the student; thinking out the mean- 
ing of the facts and shaping his 
thought toward a course of action 
are, as we have said, the important 
and dominant tasks. Office workers 
are accustomed in their work to ac- 
quiring ideas from the printed page 
and to dealing with ideas and sym- 
bols. Consequently, once their sym- 
pathies are enlisted in the problem, 
their progress in economic thinking 
is rapid. 

Of course, progress differs in this, 
as in any group, among individuals, 
according to experience, intellectual 
energy and interest. Records show, 


however, that of the 144 students 
who have attended the school, a ma- 
jority have become active in labor 
groups on their return to their home 
In more than one city the 


cities. 
initiative and inspiration for organ- 
izing office workers’ unions during 
the past several years have come 
from former students of the Summer 
School for Office Workers. (In the 
session of 1936, there were 15 stu- 
dents who were members of trade 
unions.) Those students who, upon 
their return home, do not become 
immediately affiliated with a union 
often continue their studies in winter 
classes and join in the work of or- 
ganizations that are promoting work- 
ers’ interests, such as the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the 
Urban League, the Farmer-Labor 
Party, the League against War and 
Fascism, the American Youth Con- 
gress and many others. 

No doubt the favorable location 
of the school of 1936 in a Chicago 
suburb stimulated interest in the la- 
bor movement more than was ever 
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possible before. Visited by members 
of organized labor from Wisconsin 
and from Chicago, and by teachers 
and students in other labor schools, 
and visiting themselves trade union 
headquarters, consumers’ cooperative 
societies and other labor organiza- 
tions, the students were in close touch 
with the very institutions which 
formed the subject of their study. 
Moreover, two conferences were held 
at the school. The first, August 14- 
15, on “The Place of the White Col- 
lar Worker in the Labor Move- 
ment,” had as speakers representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Teachers, the Newspaper Guild, the 
Technical and Research Employees’ 
Union, the American Federation of 
Government Employees, the Wiscon- 
sin State Employees’ Association, 
and the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks. Not only these organi- 
zations but many other trade unions 
sent representatives to the confer- 
ence, who helped materially in the 
round table discussion groups. The 
second conference, August 22-23, was 
concerned with the problems of work- 





ers’ education and was attended by 
the staffs of workers’ education teach- 
ers from Wisconsin and from Chi- 
cago. Staff and students of the 
school were active in both confer- 
ences. 

The school’s program was inten- 
sive; moreover, the students were so 
stimulated by the scope and impor- 
tance of the issues to which they were 
introduced that they carried their dis- 
cussion to the beach during swimming 
and picnic periods, to the campus dur- 
ing the recreation hour after dinner, 
and to their own rooms where infor- 
mal sessions were held until long 
after midnight. The library books 
had an active circulation; the social 
science workshop was seldom unoccu- 
pied. One could scarcely ask a bet- 
ter indication of their earnest inten- 
tion than that these young men and 
women felt this to be a profitable 
and important use for their annual 
vacation periods. Is this not proof 
that office workers are seriously try- 
ing to prepare themselves for active 
and disinterested participation in the 
organized labor movement? 


VOTIVE CANDLE 


A long wick and a pointed flame 
And wax from the honey-comb, 

I would be a candle 

And burn within your home. 

I would light your page for you 
And light you up to bed 

And make a dazzle of the dark 
And silver on your head. 


—Marie GILCHRIST. 








WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND 
BROADCASTING' 


Report by A. PLEYSIER, 


Secretary of the Labour Radio International 


EpiToriaAL Note: In connection with the meeting of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions in London beginning July 11, 1936, there was an International Conference 
on Workers Education, to which these reports were made. 


class organisations, which reach 

out to the great mass of the 
people, have not yet made adequate 
use of modern technique, on which 
they are not as yet sufficiently in- 
formed. 

In the early decades of the Labour 
Movement, the pressing nature of 
day-to-day demands was enough to 
attract the masses, but to-day we are 
up against all the counter-propaganda 
of films, wireless, the daily and il- 
lustrated press, etc. These institu- 
tions, mainly inspired by capitalism, 
do a great deal to meet the workers’ 
demands for comfort. 

Capitalist “neutral” dailies, “neu- 
tral” entertainment films and broad- 
cast programmes, etc., have a tre- 
mendous effect on public opinion. Ed- 
ucational work in a small group is not 
enough to neutralise this deleterious 
influence. The group concerned is 
certainly rendered immune, but the 
great mass of the people is subject 
to this influence, which is described by 
the capitalists as ‘‘neutral”’ but which 
is in fact always anti-Labour. 

Examination of the repertoire of 
music-hall artists will show that 99 


‘Tans Unions and working- 


* International Conference on Workers’ Edu- 
cation, July 11 and 12, 1936. Transport House, 
Smith Square, London S.Wr. Item III, 2 of 
the Agenda. Wireless, Workers’ Wireless In- 
ternational, and collaboration of workers’ edu- 
cational organisations. 


per cent. of all “neutral’’ revues, 
songs and sketches, etc., is unsuitable 
for Socialist education. The same ap- 
plies to the films which attract the 
mass of the people, and especially to 
the “neutral” press and broadcast 
programmes. 

Up till now, the workers have only 
been able to counter the anti-social 
effects of allegedly neutral films, 
press and wireless, in the sphere of 
the press. The lack of a counter- 
weight in the sphere of wireless is 
disastrous for the Labour Move- 
ment, since the wireless has become 
an instrument of equal or even great- 
er importance than the press. Well- 
organised wireless news services are 
more rapid than the best press, have 
a practically unlimited field of action, 
are received at the same time in every 
house, however out-of-the-way it may 
be, and, what is very important, make 
most concessions to the demand for 
comfort of the mass of the people by 
bringing the day’s events to the arm- 
chair. 

Broadcasts can be of an excellent 
quality. It is technically possible to 
broadcast wireless plays which are 
just as good as the best theatre plays. 
Music can be played by the best 
musicians, and the most famous sym- 
phony orchestras are on the air daily. 

Broadcasting is universal. The 
wireless is available to everyone and 
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at all times. It appeals to all ages 
and all conditions of the people. 
Wireless is a tremendous power for 
influencing public opinion and an un- 
tiring servant, working unceasingly 
from morning to night, day in and 
day out. 

It is therefore regrettable that the 
Labour Movement has no adequate 
influence on the composition of pro- 
grammes, as is unfortunately the case 
in most democratic countries. Even 
where the wireless is controlled by 
the State, the programmes are “neu- 
trally” bourgeois and colourless. It 
is only the force of conviction which 
can give life to the content. Colour- 
less broadcasts are valueless as a 
means of education, because the con- 
viction is lacking. The quality of 
systematic and definite education can 
never be attained by “neutral” lec- 
tures, readings and entertainment 
features. Colourless programmes 
only help Fascism by making propa- 
ganda for it, even in a concealed 
form, through the microphone, and 
all entertainment and _ educational 
programmes run on commercial lines 
offer the least resistance to Fascism. 

In the most favourable cases the 
best that can be said is that broad- 
casting is not anti-democratic and 
anti-Labour. But it is in the interests 
of democracy and the Labour Move- 
ment to provide the people with pro- 
grammes which will arouse support 
for democratic rights and liberties, in- 
stead of the present colourless items. 
The Labour Movement must there- 
for try to gain and extend its influence 
over the wireless. The way broad- 
casting is utilised as an_ effective 
means of propaganda in the Fascist 








countries demands to be countered in 
the democratic States. 


How Broadcasting Can Help The 


Labour Movement 
Holland 
In Holland the Labour Move- 


ment, on an equal footing with other 
sections of the people, enjoys con- 
siderable influence over the wireless. 
Ninety per cent. of the broadcasting 
system of the country is in the hands 
of listeners’ associations. The broad- 
casting stations are run by a company 
in which the State and the listeners’ 
organisations are represented. The 
wireless press is published by the 
listeners’ organisations, each having 
its own organ of between eighty and 
one hundred pages per week. There 
is a strict State censorship of pro- 
grammes. No charge is made to 
listeners-in. 

Listeners are organised in four 
organisations, paying their contribu- 
tions to these bodies, which amount 
to about ten guilders per member per 
annum. For this, members receive 
the published programmes free of 
charge. About 50 per cent. of all 
Dutch listeners-in are organised, this 
relatively small proportion being due 
to the crisis which is still raging in 
Holland (450,000 unemployed out 
of a total of eight million inhabi- 
tants). 

Time for broadcasting is divided 
equally among the four organisations, 
each one having fifty hours a week. 


The Socialist Workers’ Broadcasting 
Association (VARA) 


The fifty hours allotted to the 
Socialist Workers’ Broadcasting As- 
sociation are distributed as follows: 
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several hours on Sunday morning 
and evening; Monday in every second 
week; every Wednesday and Satur- 
day from 9 a.m. to 12 p.m.; some 
part of the day on Friday. 

Programmes are drawn up and 
broadcast from VARA’s own studio, 
which has its own symphony orches- 
tra, bands for popular music, actors 
for radio plays, etc. VARA possesses 
all the necessary apparatus, wireless 
reporting vans, etc., and employs the 
necessary technicians, 

The Association is made up of 
about five hundred branches and is 
one part of the Dutch Labour Move- 
ment. The Trade Unions and the 


Socialist Party have official represen- 
tation on its Executive. 

The Association’s programmes are 
composed in close co-operation with 
the Labour Movement, of which all 


sections have a chance of using the 
microphone. The best economists of 
the movement deal with the Labour 
Plan, and new or amended labour 
legislation is dealt with by the experts 
of the Dutch Trade Union Move- 
ment. Great attention is given to 
questions of education. The follow- 
ing table shows the extent of the 
work: 


BROADCASTS IN 1935 FROM THE DuTcH WorKERS’ 
BROADCASTING ASSOCIATION: 
Hours 
Total number of hours in 1935 2,597 
of which music, entertainment 
etc. occupied 
and lectures, talks, etc. ..... 
I, Lectures, courses, causeries, etc. 
totalled 
The following subjects were 
among those dealt with: 
The State and Society 
The Spiritual Background of 
Marxism 
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Contemporary Legisla- 
tion (e.g., regarding em- 
ployment exchanges) 

The Economic Position 

The League of Nations and 
the International Labour 
Office 

Voices from the Proletariat. 

For Rural Districts (questions 
affecting the small farmers) 

Law in Everyday Life 

The Development of Per- 
sonality 

The Peak Point of the Par- 
liamentary History of So- 
cial-Democracy 

Great Democrats 
Carlyle, Jaurés, 
Hardie, etc.) 

II. Trade Unions which use the 
Association’s microphone: 

Transport Workers 

Technicians and Foremen... 

Commercial and Office Em- 
ployees 

Miners 

Variety Artists 

III. Other Organisations: 

Labour League of Youth.... 

Labour Esperanto Association 

Association for the League of 
Nations and Peace 

Labour Sports Association... 

Co-operatives 


IV. Film and Book Critiques from 
the Socialist Standpoint: 
Film critiques 
Book reviews 
(The most important talks 
are recorded on wax so that 
they can be broadcast a sec- 
ond time for workers in con- 
tinuous processes who are on 
night work.) 
V. Wireless Plays in 1935 totalled 
of which the Transport Work- 
ers’ Union provided plays 
dealing with transport, 
numbering 


(Marx, 
Keir 


Listeners-in Circles. 


For the series of talks on “The 
Development of Personality,” lis- 
tening-in circles were organised in 
several towns, in conjunction with 
the Institute for Workers’ Educa- 
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tion. The group heard the talk to- 
gether and then discussed it, under 
the leadership of an expert. The As- 
sociation provided the groups with a 
syllabus and, in conjunction with the 
Socialist Publishing Institute, issued 
the talks in pamphlet form. 

The Association helps to draw up 
the programme of all Trade Union 
celebrations, and broadcasts part or 
all of it. 

Labour choirs can, with the help 
of the Association, study great ora- 
torios and perform them before the 
microphone with the best orchestras. 

This work has a great cohesive 
force on the Dutch Labour Move- 
ment, but it cannot be considered as 
part of the educational work which 
reaches the great mass of the people. 
This is made up of radio plays, per- 
formances by orchestras and bands, 
and variety troups, which are very 


popular throughout the country and 
provide entertainment in the eve- 


nings. The important fact is that 
these programmes are not neutral, 
but of a definite Socialist tendency. 

Wireless plays of a definite anti- 
Fascist tendency, for example, such 
as those based on Anderson’s fairy 
tales (The Nightingale) or La 
Fontaine’s Fables (The Stork and 
the Frog) are given. Songs are spe- 
cially composed, and arrangements 
of popular song hits are given, pro- 
viding an ironical contrast to the text 
of the revues. 

The Association has done pioneer 
work in wireless plays. On May 
Day, 1936,,a play was broadcast 
which contrasted the saving of ship- 
wrecked sailors with the practices of 
the armaments mongers. One of the 
largest bourgeois papers described 
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this play as the best which had ever 
been broadcast in Holland and rec- 
ommended it to the consideration of 
those who speak too lightly of war. 

With such popular programmes, 
which have a definite tendency and 
are based on a definite conviction, the 
Association reaches a great propor- 
tion of the people. The work, how- 
ever, is not confined to the micro- 
phone, for the Association sends its 
orchestras and revue companies on 
tour, thus extending its educational 
work through personal contact with 
the mass of the people. The shows 
given by the touring companies in the 
winter are always crowded out, and 
have to be repeated in the larger 
towns in order to meet the demand. 
The programmes are always Social- 
ist, and are accompanied by a talk 
from a Socialist speaker on the As- 
sociation’s work and important ques- 
tions of the day. 

Further educational work is per- 
formed with the collaboration of lis- 
teners-in. The director of the So- 
cialist Workers’ Broadcasting Asso- 
ciation has to draw up every half- 
year a written syllabus for the com- 
ing year. This plan is discussed in 
the branches and the Organizing 
Council, consisting of fifty represen- 
tatives from the branches, meets 
twice a year, and criticises or amends 
the programme, or rejects it entirely. 
The members and listeners have com- 
plete control and this method of in- 
teresting listeners in the programme 
is very valuable from the educational 
point of view and useful in develop- 
ing responsibility. 

All this can be achieved by the 
workers when they have time allotted 
to them for their own broadcasts. In 
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countries where the system is con- 
trolled by the State, there is little 
chance of applying the Dutch system, 
but the democratic countries could 
aim with some prospect of success, at 
such a system as is in force in Bel- 
gium and Denmark. 


Belgium 


In Belgium the system is in the 
hands of a self-governing public cor- 
poration, which is an organ of the 
State. One-third of the members of 
its Board are each elected by the 
King, the Senate and the Lower 
House. The three largest political 
parties, Socialists, Catholics and Lib- 
erals, each have three seats. Pro- 
grammes are broadcast by the cor- 
poration. About 50 per cent. of them 
are composed by the corporation it- 
self, and form the neutral-national 


part of the programmes, the remain- 
ing 50 per cent. being composed by 
the political organisations of listen- 
ers and forming the political section. 

Listeners are organised in four 
Flemish and four Walloon associa- 


tions. The Socialist organisations 
are known as SAROV (Flemish- 
speaking, for Flanders) and RESEF 
(French-speaking for Wallonia), 
and each of them has from eight to 
nine hours for broadcasting per 
week, 

The following table gives an idea 
of the programmes of the SAROV- 
Association, which had in 1935 a to- 
tal broadcasting time of about 405 
hours: 

73 lectures and talks were given: 

13 were devoted to the monthly “Industrial 

Survey,” 


7 were given by the Belgian National Trade 
Union Centre, 
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10 were political, on “Important Questions of 
the Day,” 

36 dealt with questions concerning the Social- 
ist Labour Movement, such as 

“The Flemish Socialist Press Con- 
gress,” 

“Where shall 
school ?” 

“The Co-operatives’ Fight against the 
Profiteers.” 

37 wireless plays were broadcast, twelve en- 
titled “Sarov-Mosaic,” which were crit- 
ical revues on political questions of the 
day. 

10 wireless plays were of a more or less 
political or social character, eg,, 
“Women’s Front,” “Bread,” “Youth in 
Need,” etc. 


I send my child to 


The RESEF Association has the 
same number of broadcasting hours 
as SAROV, and the number and 
character of the items given are sim- 
ilar to those given by SAROV, ex- 
cept that they are in French and take 
more into account the mentality of 
the Wallonian population and of the 
miners. Once a month, RESEF 
broadcasts the items “Industrial Sur- 
vey,” “Belgian National Trade 
Union Centre,” and “Important 
Problems of the Day,” and it also 
gives a regular “Labour Chronicle.” 

The expenses of the SAROV and 
RESEF programmes are partly 
borne by the national corporation 
(but not for the definitely political 
items). 

Thus the influence of the Labour 
Movement is a double one in Bel- 
gium—through the Socialist repre- 
sentatives on the national corpora- 
tion and again through the lisenters’ 
organisations. Listeners have a cer- 
tain amount of control, since part of 
the programme is compiled by the 
listeners’ organisations. (In coun- 
tries where listeners-in have to pay 
for a license, there is a legal basis for 
such control!) 
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Denmark 


The Labour Listening-in Associa- 
tion has about 70,000 members and 
is the strongest in the country. It 
has direct representation on the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Council through 
two members. The Listening-in Asso- 
ciations elect a total of six represen- 
tatives. Broadcasting is controlled 
by the State, and managed by a 
Broadcasting Council of fifteen mem- 
bers. Out of these—in addition to 
the six elected by the listening-in as- 
sociations—one member is elected by 
the press, one by the professional as- 
sociation of journalists and four by 
Parliament (including one Labour 
representative), the remainder being 
appointed direct by various Minis- 
ters. 

Thus the Labour Movement has 
three members, and it is also repre- 
sented on the programme commit- 
tee, which lays down the broad out- 
lines of the programmes. Through 
this arrangement and the Labour 
Movement’s voice in control, its rep- 
resentatives are able to speak reg- 
ularly over the wireless. 

Some examples of the broadcasts 
given are: 

Half-an-hour every Sunday morning on 

“Popular Education in Denmark.” 

A series of lectures and discussions from Oc- 
tober to December, 1935, on “Labour Law 
in Denmark,” “The Government of the Peo- 
ple,” etc. (These were listened to and 
further discussed by the study circles of the 
Educational Centres, the number of listeners 
being about 10,000.) 

In 1935 lectures were given as follows: 

3 on “The Transformation of Danish In- 

dustry,” ¢ 


8 on “The Trade Unions and Society,” 
9 on “Internationalism.” 


In 1936 lectures up to the 15th 
March were as follows: 18 special 
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talks for the unemployed, on such 
subjects as “Carpentry,” “Arranging 
a Library,” etc. 

If Denmark, with a total popula- 
tion of 3,500,000 can organize 70,- 
000 listeners-in, it is a proof of the 
great value placed by the listeners on 
having a voice in the management. 

Belgium and Denmark are the 
patterns which must be aimed at in 
the democratic countries with a state 
system, as development on the Dutch 
model is not possible there. In view 
of the favorable position in which 
the Labour Movement has been 
placed in France and Spain through 
the victory of the People’s Fronts, it 
even seems as if a combination of the 
Dutch and Belgian systems could be 
attained there. 


*x* * %+K* 


The listeners’ demand for a meas- 
ure of control in any of the demo- 
cratic countries cannot be described 
as exaggerated. Successful control 
can only be obtained by organisation. 
France provides the proof of this. 
Here listeners-in had control through 
the election of advisory representa- 
tives, but only a very insignificant use 
was made of the right to vote. It 
was only the formation of the lis- 
teners’ association known as “Radio 
Liberté” which mobilised listeners-in. 


The Labour Movement and Broad- 
casting. 


The foregoing account shows that 
the Labour Movement must obtain 
influence, or extend it where it al- 
ready exists. This is the urgent and 
promising task of the Trade Unions, 
educational organisations and So- 
cialist Parties. If they want to mob- 
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ilise listeners-in to gain control and 
exert a steady influence in this direc- 
tion on public opinion, a listeners’ or- 
ganisation within the Labour Move- 
ment is an absolute necessity. 

In this, collaboration with the 
Workers’ Wireless International is 
necessary. Since the loss of the Ger- 
man and Austrian associations, the 
International only has _ affliated 
bodies in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Holland, and Switzerland, 
with a total of about 200,000 mem- 
bers, from whose contributions 1.5 
Dutch cents per member per annum 
go to the International. This allows 
of a modest bulletin “Radio-Infor- 
mation” being issued, which has 
helped to stimulate the movement in 
other countries. 

The question of the wireless has 
become a particularly live issue for 
the Labour Movement, owing to 
Fascist tendencies. The iron is hot, 
and ready to be struck by the Inter- 
national! The Labour Movement in 
the democratic countries must give 
the International support to carry on 
successful work. We _ therefore 
urgently appeal to the Labour Move- 
ment to fight everywhere for a voice 
in control over broadcasting. 

Broadcasting is of importance to 
the Labour Movement not only as a 
weapon against Fascism; a still more 
urgent task is to manipulate this pow- 
erful instrument in order to influence 
and educate the mass of the people. 

Fascism opposes the power of cap- 
ital to the workers’ fight for emanci- 
pation, and makes use of the wireless 
in this. The workers, in their fight 
for emancipation, must also make use 
of the wireless, which is the most 
valuable means of inculcating a social 
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sense and educating people for inter- 
national co-operation. 
Statement of Policy as Regards 
Broadcasting * 


Having examined the question of 
broadcasting, the International Con- 
ference on Workers’ Education notes 
that broadcasting, which covers more 
than fifty million people directly and 
two hundred millions indirectly, is 
one of the most important means of 
influencing the people, spiritually, 
politically and culturally. Its effects 
exceed those of the press and are con- 
tinually developing. 

The Labour Movement must there- 
fore not only give its close attention 
to broadcasting, but must actively 
collaborate in its organisation. De- 
mocracy and dictatorship are op- 
posed on the ether as in life. 

Under the Fascist dictatorships, 
broadcasting has been developed into 
a tremendous weapon of propaganda, 
with the exclusive aim of spreading 
Fascist ideas and consolidating the 
regime. It is centrally controlled, 
and its possibilities are utilised to the 
utmost, carrying propaganda into 
every house and factory, street and 
square, to the furthest part of the 
country, and influencing the worker 
wherever he may be. 

The Fascist wireless stations also 
issue propaganda in different lan- 
guages, in order to create confusion 
in neighbouring countries, undermine 
democratic principles and win sup- 
porters for Fascist imperialism. 

In the democratic countries, on the 


* International Conference on Workers’ Edu- 
cation, July 11 and 12, 1936, London. Draft 
Resolution on item III, 2. of the agenda. Reso- 
lution I. 
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other hand, the importance of broad- 
casting has not yet been fully 
grasped, or capitalist influences pre- 
yent it being utilised properly. 

Some of these countries have 
broadcasting systems which do not in 
any way correspond to the demo- 
cratic principles of the country, and 
others have systems which are util- 
ised exclusively by the bourgeoisie or 
else for “neutral’’ and superficial en- 
tertainment. 

Broadcasting in the democratic 
countries, with few exceptions, is not 
used systematically to defend democ- 
racy and counter the lying propa- 
ganda of the Fascists. 

Wireless is, however, one of the 
most decisive factors for the work- 
ing class and the development of the 
Labour Movement. After the press, 
it is the most important way of reach- 
ing the great mass of the people. 
Just as the existence of the Labour 
Movement is to-day unthinkable with- 
out its press, so the Movement of the 
future will have to make use of the 
wireless, 

The International Labour Move- 
ment must therefore deal with the 
problem of broadcasting from a uni- 
form standpoint. It must try to 
bring its influence to bear on broad- 
casting in the democratic countries, 
in order to get the system trans- 
formed into a real democratic instru- 
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ment and also into a means of bring- 
ing the people in touch with the ideals 
of the Labour Movement. 

Broadcasting is the best way of 
making known to the people the con- 
structive economic plans of the 
Movement, and of showing up, on 
the other side, the catastrophic eco- 
nomic policy of the Fascists. 

Broadcasting must also be used to 
bring the light of democracy and so- 
cialism into the spiritual darkness of 
the Fascist masses and to make 
known the ideals of Socialism to the 
workers of the whole world. 

The International Labour Move- 
ment must see to it that broadcast- 
ing does not become an instrument 
of incitement to war, but fulfils its 
real task of countering dictatorship 
by spreading understanding between 
the peoples, peace, freedom of 
thought, democracy and progress. 

The International Conference on 
Workers’ Education recognises the 
necessity of organising broadcasting 
on uniform lines for the service of its 
ideals. Broadcasting, used interna- 
tionally, is the best institution for ex- 
pressing the international solidarity 
of the workers of all lands. 

The Conference therefore calls on 
all Trade Union and Socialist organ- 
isations throughout the world to 
join together for the organisation of 
broadcasting. 





THE INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
BROADCASTING 


REPORT BY Fr. FUNKE. 


'HE amount of control exer- 
"Tsca over broadcasting by the 

listeners-in is a measure of the 
influence exercised by the Labour 
Movement on the programmes. Mo- 
bilisation of listeners-in for this aim 
is a part of propaganda work which 
will lay the foundations for the due 
safeguarding of the workers’ inter- 
ests in broadcasting. 

All sections of the Labour Move- 
ment are more deeply concerned in 
this task than individual listeners-in. 

The many-sidedness of the cul- 
tural part of broadcasting demands 
the collaboration of all working class 
organisations, which can best be ob- 
tained within the Workers’ Wireless 
International. 

The main aim of this collabora- 
tion must be to obtain influence over 
broadcasting, to extend such influence 
as already exists and to perform sys- 
tematic work in order to get more of 
a hold over broadcasting. It will be 
necessary to set up a body of corre- 
sponding members of the Workers’ 
Wireless International in the form of 
an International Broadcasting Com- 
mittee, whose work would have to be 
clearly defined first of all if success- 
ful results are to be obtained. It 
would have to be proved, for ex- 
ample, that listeners-in only accept 
what are called “neutral pro- 
grammes” as long as no better pro- 
grammes are available. In order 
to provide these, the Dutch Workers’ 
Broadcasting Association (VARA) 
has already done important prepara- 


tory work and, in view of the experi- 
ence it has already gained and the 
material which has already been col- 
lected, could act as an instructional 
centre in the International Labour 
Movement for the building up of 
programmes. One of the tasks, there- 
fore, would be to build up and to 
broadcast complete programmes in 
those countries where the workers 
already have some controlling right. 
Such programmes should be of a So- 
cialist and democratic tendency in 
order to strengthen solidarity and 
the ideals of peace and international 
understanding. 

The point here would be, through 
international co-operation and bear- 
ing national differences in mind, to 
lay down broad outlines for certain 
special occasions, such as May-Day, 
the Day on which War broke out, the 
days dedicated to memorial celebra- 
tions for democratic and Socialist 
pioneers, etc. 

As part of the May-Day celebra- 
tions, an international May-Day pro- 
gramme must be drawn up which 
could be utilised for international and 
inter-continental exchange. The tech- 
nical requirements are already in ex- 
istence. There are Workers’ Broad- 
casting Associations in Belgium and 
Holland (SAROV and RESEF, 
VARA) ; the United States’ Socialist 
Party has a broadcasting station in 
New York and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (AFL) a station in 
Chicago. In Australia, the Trade 
Unions have two stations. 
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When visiting the Dutch Workers’ 
Broadcasting Association, represen- 
tatives from these stations in Austra- 
lia and the United States expressed 
their willingness to co-operate in 
such work, 

The value of such international ex- 
change of programme lies not only in 
the effect on listeners-in in those coun- 
tries where the Labour Movement 
already has some control; such pro- 
gramme exchange would be of much 
greater importance in countries where 
this control has still to be attained. 
The effect of such broadcast items 
would also be tremendous on the 
workers and other sections of the 
people in the Fascist countries, as 
these have no way of expressing 
themselves and are compelled to re- 
sort to wireless if they want to main- 
tain contacts with the Labour Move- 
ment of other countries. 

The language difficulties could be 
overcome as could also the technical 
and financial difficulties. A start 
could be made on the work without 
delay, as the necessary conditions al- 
ready exist. 

The third task is the utilisation of 
wireless in workers’ education. The 
Workers’ Educational Movement 
provides a very wide field for definite 
instruction to be given to groups of 
workers who have already had some 
training. Much greater attention 
must be given by Workers’ Educa- 
tional Centres to the use of wireless 
in their educational programmes. 
This will, of course, require thorough 
preparatioh and a change from the 
present system of workers’ education. 
Good work can be done here and 
overlapping and mistakes avoided 
through international co-operation. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BROADCASTING 
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The work to be started on without 
delay is the organisation of collabora- 
tion and uniformity between different 
countries, collection of experiences, 
compilation and exchange of mate- 
rial (translation, exchange of wire- 
less plays, etc.). 

Very live issues in this field are the 
questions of women and the wireless 
(the number of women listeners-in 
exceeds that of men), young people 
and the wireless, the children’s hour, 
etc., on which international collabo- 
ration could provide good results. 

It will be necessary to set up an in- 
ternational bulletin which would deal 
with all the questions mentioned. 
Such an organ already exists in the 
Bulletin published by the Workers’ 
Wireless International and its sup- 
plement ‘‘Workers’ Education and 
the Wireless,” but it would need to 
be extended. 


Study Conferences, Organisation, 
Executive 


The problems mentioned in this 
report require detailed study, and 
Study Conferences should therefore 
be held to lay down uniform lines of 
action on the various points. Ex- 
perts of women’s and youth organi- 
sations, etc., must go into the ques- 
tion together with wireless experts, 
in order to see how we can most suc- 
cessfully counter “neutral” pro- 
grammes. The idea is not to create 
a great machine. The actual work 
in our view can be successfully per- 
formed by the corresponding mem- 
bers of the International Broadcast- 
ing Committee. 

It is therefore proposed to set up 
a provisional committee, on which 
would be represented the Secretariat 
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and Executive of the Workers’ ber of delegates from National Edu- 
Wireless International, the Inter- cational Centres. 

national Centre for Workers’ Edu- This Committee should meet dur- 
cation (in the International Federa- ing the Conference to discuss how it 
tion of Trade Unions) and a num- will work. 


4 
a 
NOW THERE IS BEAUTY b 
OW there is beauty for a little space— ; 
Beyond the hush of stars, the lap of seas, t 
The west wind’s wild concerto in the trees; h 
Beauty that lifts the spirit with a grace I 
Of lone flower on a blue cliff’s perilous place, c 
Or tremolo of daisies in the breeze a 
Telling a tender revelation, these— f 
And the new, silent beauty of your face. 
It is God’s loveliness that lets me know | 
How much of heaven slumbers in your eyes; ; ( 
Down through the lonely night each soul must go 


There needs must lurk some hint of Paradise . . . 
Your dear hands touched with mercy, and by day 
Your heart’s white beacon lighting all my way. 


—SIsTER M. THERESE, Sor.D.S. 
Catholic World. 











INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION OF 
WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL CENTRES 
ON FILMS 


H. NEUMANN, 


Swiss Workers’ Educational Centre, Berne 


ORKERS’ organisations 

using films as a means of 

propaganda and education 
are up against two obstacles, the first 
being the lack of finance and the sec- 
ond the shortage of suitable films. 
Both of these obstacles could be coun- 
tered with good prospects of success 
by the collaboration of the Workers’ 
Educational Centres of different 
countries. Certain work, in fact, such 
as the production and utilisation of 
films of a Socialist nature, can only 
be performed through international 
co-operation. 

The following practical methods 
of co-operation could be utilised at 
present; they do not need much in 
the way of finance, but require the 
assistance of the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions as a clear- 
ing centre. 


1. Loan of Films: 


Every Educational Centre which 
possesses films suitable for other 
countries could loan these for spe- 
cified periods to the Centres of other 
countries, making a charge in ac- 
cordance with the length of the loan 
(week, month, year), or the number 
of performances given. Other fac- 
tors, such as currency differences and 
difficulties, size and financial power 
of the organisations, should also be 
taken into account in fixing the terms. 
The conditions of loan should be de- 


termined in each case between the 
two bodies concerned. Prints of 
films which have already paid for 
their cost of production, could be 
loaned free of charge. Offers would 
be made to Centres through the 
IFTU. 

Such a loan system would promote 
the fuller utilisation of films and help 
to cover the cost of their production. 
The most important point, however, 
is that Educational Centres, with an 
insignificant risk and a small finan- 
cial outlay, would have at their dis- 
posal a large number of films so that 
they could arrange tours. 

Two obstacles, but not insuperable 
ones, in the way of loans are the dif- 
ference in language (sub-titles in 
silent and speech in talking films), 
and the high customs duties levied in 
some countries. 


2. Sale of Films: 


Educational Centres which own 
films which have been much shown in 
their own country but are still fit for 
showing, could offer these for sale to 
other Centres, through the IFTU. 
Prints could be made to order for 
other Centres when the negative is in 
the possession of a Centre or a 
friendly film organisation. Nega- 
tives could also, for a specified sum, 
be hired out to other Centres for a 
definite period for copies to be made. 

This would also help to promote 
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the better utilisation of the films 
produced by some Centres, and 
would have both moral and material 
advantages. The production of films 
would be facilitated, and in some 
cases even made possible for the first 
time, if copies could at the same time 
be prepared for sale to other coun- 
tries at suitable prices. 

In some cases, the sale of films, be- 
sides coming up against the language 
difficulty, is impeded by license regu- 
lations. Such obstacles, however, 
should be overcome, since most of 
the films concerned will already have 
been shown in the ordinary cinemas 
or will be films in which the workers’ 
organisations have the sole rights. 

The above methods of collabora- 
tion could be applied to all kinds of 
films, standard silent and sound 
stock (35 mm.) sub-standard silent 
stock (16 mm.) and very soon sub- 
standard sound stock also (16 mm.). 

3. It would also be desirable to 
have a direct exchange between the 
Centres of all literature dealing with 
films, such as film catalogues, pros- 


pectuses and programmes, notes for 
accompanying lectures, directions for 
film shows, and for working the pro- 
jector, etc. 


4. International Film Criticism. 


The film is a powerful weapon of 
influence over the masses in the hands 
of our opponents, and the Labour 
Movement should therefore be con- 
tinually on the alert to see what films 
are being produced and should ener- 
getically combat those which are anti- 
Labour and especially those of a 
Fascist tendency. To this end, an In- 
ternational Centre, through its col- 
laborators in the producing countries 
and places where first-nights are 
given, must keep a check on all the 
entertainment films produced and 
keep the national Educational Cen- 
tres informed through a _ bulletin. 
Such a system is very necessary and 
could be organised on a small scale 
and with small financial outlay with 
the assistance of the IFTU’s Educa- 


tional Centre. 


DELICIOUS WARNING 


Rejoice, O lonely mountain, though this morning 
Deepened your white repose; 

The blue breeze followed and delicious warning 
Flashed close above your snows. 


In dismal autumn tenderly you bedded 
Your creatures. Call them forth! 
The eager south is plumed for flight and headed 


Into the farther north. 


—CATHERINE Moore. 
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WORKERS’ SCHOOLS AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE COURSES 


REporRT BY EMILIE LEFRANC. 


Workers’ Educational Centre, Paris 


I. If they are to live and keep 
their meaning, workers’ schools must 
develop within the trade union move- 
ment itself. 

There can be no question of sub- 
ordinating ideas to the changing 
exigencies of working-class action, 
nor of demanding the suspicious su- 
pervision of workers’ schools by the 
central organisations, but harmony 
must be maintained between their 
work and the motive power of the 
trade union movement. 

It is therefore essential that 
(a) government aid should be re- 
fused wherever it is to be accom- 
pained by a voice in the aims, sub- 
jects and methods of the schools; 
(b) flexible but permanent con- 
tacts be established with the trade 
unions; 

(c) pupils and teachers be recruited 
who are really in and of the organ- 
ised workers; 

(d) a new culture be worked out 
which, without being limited to a 
strictly proletarian outlook, shall be 
free of the shackles and deformities 
of official education under a bour- 
geois society. 


II. Workers’ schools must not be 
confounded with mere propaganda 
centres, in the transitory service of 
great problems of the day, nor with 
technical study groups, to which stu- 
dents come seeking the extra knowl- 
edge which is indispensable to their 
careers or even to the exercise of 


trade union functions, nor with 
mere recreation clubs where lectures 
and social evenings are organised 
for the purpose of entertainment. 


III. Workers’ schools must be cen- 
tres of culture, providing the worker 
with a better understanding of the 
contemporary world in order to 
guide his action, and preparing him 
for the appreciation of purely in- 
tellectual pleasures, dissociated from 
the cultural prejudices of the bour- 
geoisie. 

Part of the instruction should be 
reserved for social sciences, includ- 
ing history, economics, finance and 
applied sciences, and a _ thorough 
study of important contemporary 
problems. But, parallel with this, 
there should be instruction on gen- 
eral cultural subjects, literature, 
philosophy and art. 

In this way, no study course will 
be given which has not at the same 
time a cultural value and no general 
cultural instruction will be given 
which has not at the same time a 
bearing on social questions. 


IV. Workers’ education must aim 
less at formal instruction than at 
making the student think for himself. 

It should therefore not demand a 
preliminary standard of knowledge, 
but should provide graded classes in 
order to meet the demands of com- 
rades at varying levels of knowl- 
edge. 
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The elementary courses are par- 
ticularly important, especially those 
in the mother tongue, which aim at 
making the student able to express 
himself in a clear and reasoned style, 
in addition to giving him the neces- 
sary grammatical foundation. 

Instruction must be continuous if 
really durable results are to be ob- 
tained. While the educational value 
of separate lectures cannot be 
denied, they are not enough to pro- 
vide a real basis of culture. As far 
as possible, extended courses should 
be organised, covering _ several 
months, or even several years, either 
evening classes for those at work dur- 
ing the day, or classes for workers 
who can obtain leave of absence to 
follow a course. 


V. Workers’ schools should have a 
character of their own. The methods 
used for teaching children cannot be 
applied to adult education, for chil- 
dren, who are fresh to all forms of 
thought, are interested in detail and 
in concrete objects, and have to be 
guided by way of the fact to the idea, 
while the adult, who is full of gen- 
eral ideas and carried away by his 
personal view, needs to be brought 
down to earth again, to the concrete 
fact. 

Our schools should not utilise uni- 
versity methods, with the students 
learning parrot-fashion the views of 
the lecturer. Our classes must be 
really alive and we must see to it that 
they are kept so. This can only be 
done by limiting the numbers in each 
class, and providing for a discussion 
to accompany the lecture, with the 
tutor noting all the reactions of the 
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students. The classes should more- 
over be inspired by a spirit of trade 
union camaraderie. 


VI. In addition to the schools 
which should be founded in every 
place of any size, consideration must 
also be given to the workers who are 
isolated in the countryside, or those 
whose work is too hard or too irreg- 
ular to allow of their attending lec- 
tures. 

Correspondence courses must be 
organized to enable them also to de- 
velop their cultural activity. These 
courses should be on the lines of the 
oral classes, dealing with social ques- 
tions and general cultural subjects, 
and they should be organised with the 
variation and flexibility which is 
necessary to make them as attractive 
as possible for the personal effort 
demanded from the correspondence 
student. Detailed and continuous 
correction must provide a really per- 
sonal contact between the tutor and 
the student. 

The distribution of summaries of 
lectures, published in pamphlet form, 
will allow of the schools’ work being 
made known to those who are inter- 
ested, up and down the country. 

‘«¢e* 


Run on these lines, workers’ 
schools do not appear as institutions 
where education is dispensed to the 
workers at bargain prices. Inti- 
mately bound up with working-class 
action, sometimes in the centre of the 
fight itself, the schools will become 
at the same time centres of culture, 
of use even to “intellectuals,” and 
from which will radiate the princi- 
ples of profound and free thought. 
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SMITH SIMPSON 


News and Views of the Programs of the 
International Labor Organization 
Geneva. 


Recent Ratifications 
Sa the last week in May, 


more than thirty ratifications of 

I. L. O. Conventions have been 
communicated to the Office in Geneva. 
These include 8 by Great Britain, 7 
by Argentina, 4 by Brazil and Greece, 
2 by Norway, and 1 each by Austria, 
the Irish Free State, Japan, Spain, 
Sweden and Switzerland. The fol- 
lowing is a complete tabulation of 
these ratifications: 


Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 
1920 (No. 7) : Brazil. 

Unemployment Indemnity (Ship- 
wreck) Convention, 1920 (No. 8): 
Norway. 

«Minimum Age (Agriculture) Con- 
vention, 1921 (No. 10): Argentina. 

Right of Association (Agriculture) 
Convention, 1921 (No. 11): Argen- 
tina. 

Workmen’s Compensation (Agri- 
culture) Convention, 1921 (No. 12): 
Argentina. 

White Lead (Painting) Conven- 
tion, 1921 (No. 13) : Argentina. 

Weekly Rest (Industry) Conven- 
tion, 1921 (No. 14) : Argentina. 

Minimum Age (Trimmers and 
Stokers) Convention, 1921 (No. 
15): Argentina. 

Medical Examination of Young 
Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921 
(No. 16): Argentina, Brazil. 

Workmen’s Compensation (Acci- 
dents) Convention, 1925 (No. 17): 
Austria. 
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Equality of Treatment (Accident 


Compensation) Convention, 1925 
(No. 19) : Greece. 
Marking of Weight (Packages 


Transported by Vessels) Convention, 
1929 (No. 27) : Greece. 
Old Age Insurance (Industry, 
etc.), 1933 (No. 35) : Great Britain. 
Old-Age Insurance (Agriculture), 
1933 (No. 36) : Great Britain. 
Invalidity Insurance (Industry, 
etc.), 1933 (No. 37) : Great Britain. 
Invalidity Insurance (Agriculture), 
1933 (No. 38) : Great Britain. 
Survivor’s Insurance (Industry, 
etc.), 1933 (No. 39) : Great Britain. 
Survivor’s Insurance (Agricul- 
ture), 1933 (No. 40) : Great Britain. 
Night Work (Women) Conven- 
tion (Revised), 1934 (No. 41): 
Brazil, Great Britain, Greece, Swit- 
zerland. 
Workmen’s Compensation (Occu- 
pational Diseases) Convention (Re- 


vised), 1934 (No. 42): Brazil, 
Japan. 
Sheet-Glass Works Convention, 


1934 (No. 43): Great Britain. 

Underground Work (Women) 
Convention, 1935 (No. 45) : Greece, 
Great Britain, Irish Free State, 
Sweden, Union of South Africa. 

Maintenance of Migrants’ Pension 
Rights Convention, 1935 (No. 48): 
Spain. 

Reduction of Hours of Work 
(Glass-Bottle Works) Convention, 
1935 (No. 49) : Norway. 
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The casual reader who scans this 
tabulation may find some of the titles 
of the above conventions unrevealing 
and perhaps, in some cases, even 
puzzling. Yet, the list obviously in- 
cludes things in which labor in every 
country of the world has a vital inter- 
est, things like child labor (minimum 
age), health (white lead painting, 
medical examination of young per- 
sons, marking of weights on pack- 
ages), insurance and compensation 
for injuries, woman labor, pensions, 
hours of work, and collective bargain- 
ing. By making possible interna- 
tional labor conventions and that in- 
ternational collaboration upon which, 
in the long run, national action in- 
evitably depends, the I. L. O. is con- 
tributing steadily to the improvement 
of labor conditions in every country. 
The steady increase of ratifications 
of Conventions at a time of great 
difficulties between governments— 
difficulties both economic and politi- 
cal—is impressive testimony of the 
care with which the I. L. O. prepares 
Conventions and of the growing in- 
fluence of labor in the national and 
international councils of the world. 
If anyone doubts the possibility or 
usefulness of international coopera- 
tion let him give consideration to the 
record of the International Labor 
Organization. 


Labor and the I. L. O. 
The I. L. O. is unique for a number 


of reasons; and more extraordinary 
than its technical ability to develop 
any of the individual Conventions 
which it has adopted has been its 
ability, in developing its Conventions, 
to forge ahead even during periods 
when nationalism has been strongest. 
The chief obstacle to all international 
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institutions has been nationalism; and 
nationalism has pressed its opposi- 
tion by many different symbols, such 
as “national independence,” “sover- 
eignty,” “prestige,” “honor,” “mat- 
ters of solely domestic concern,” etc., 
etc., as well as such catchwords of 
capitalism as “personal liberty,” 
“sanctity of property,” “individual 
rights,” and the like. But national- 
ism has proven an unwelcome guest 
at the I. L. O. Its symbols are set 
brusquely to one side. The compli- 
cations which it causes have been al- 
most non-existent in the work and 
conferences of the I. L. O. 

One reason for this is that the 
I. LL. O. does not deal with political 
questions, but with labor and eco- 
nomic questions. But this is not the 
only reason, or even, to my mind, an 
important reason. Had governments 
and employers had the chance of set- 
ting up the symbols of nationalism 
and the catchwords of capitalism as 
obstacles to the development of the 
I. L. O., there is no question but that 
they would have done so. What is 
more a matter of “solely domestic 
concern” (in governmental eyes) 
than hours of work, or wages, or of 
the insurance, pensions and compensa- 
tions to be given by national govern- 
ments or to be required of employers 
by governments? What is more a 
matter of “personal liberty” (in em- 
ployers’ eyes) than each of these mat- 
ters? The reason why these obstacles 
have been prevented from arising in 
the I. L. O. has been labor’s direct 
representation. Labor has had the 
chance of insisting upon action, of 
brushing aside irrelevant considera- 
tions, of rejecting nationalism as a 
substitute of social progress. 

This is not to say that governments 
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and employers have not attempted to 
block the progress of the I. L. O. 
through nationalistic claims. I have 
in mind, in particular, an occasion in 
1930 when they did make this at- 
tempt. This was in connection with 
a recommendation proposed at the 
International Labor Conference of 
that year for the protection of native 
labor in backward regions. Such 
labor is not directly represented in 
the I. L. O. because it is unorgan- 
ized. So governments and employers 
took advantage of the opportunity 
to oppose action on the ground that 
such a proposal interfered with a 
matter of ‘domestic concern,” etc., 
etc. Through the leadership of labor, 
this opposition was overcome. 

Nor is this to say that nationalism 
has been kept out of the various na- 
tional parliaments in determining 
whether I. L. O. Conventions and 
Recommendations were to be ratified. 
When it comes to ratification of Con- 
ventions and acceptance of Recom- 
mendations, each national govern- 
ment chooses for itself what action it 
will take and, as we pointed out in 
these pages in September, national 
considerations do play a great part in 
the determinations of governments as 
to whether they will carry out the 
I, L. O.’s program or not. 

Labor’s leadership in the I. L. O. 
and the ability of labor to make the 
I. L. O. a steady instrument of social 
progress depends upon the familiarity 
of labor’s representatives with the 
procedure of the International Labor 
Conferences, the Governing Body, 
and other technical conferences as well 
as a familiarity with the development, 
stage by stage, of the various pro- 
grams of the I. L. O. Inexperience 
and lack of knowledge are quickly 
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taken advantage of by employers or 
governments which wish to prevent 
action. The continued presence, year 
by year, of men like Mertens of Bel- 
gium, Hayday of Great Britain, 
Jouhaux of France, has given experi- 
ence, stability, vision and skill to 
labor’s leadership in the I. L. O. 

The I. L. O. depends upon labor’s 
initiative, upon labor’s leadership. 
Whether it goes forward or stands 
still depends in large measure upon 
the force of labor’s policy. A larger 
and larger degree of international co- 
operation between labor is required 
if the I. L. O.’s programs are to ex- 
pand and develop in accordance with 
the economic and social needs of 
labor. 


United States and the I. L. O. 


Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
arrived in Geneva on August 9. She 


left on August 13, having spent three 
days consulting with officials at the 
I. L. O. and with W. E. Chalmers 
of the United States Labor Commis- 
sioner’s Office in Geneva concerning 
the relations of the United States 
with the I. L. O. 

In her press interview on August 
10, Secretary Perkins stated that her 
visit had a three-fold purpose: (1) 
to acquaint herself, through personal 
contact, with the staff, the work and 
the problems of the office of the 
United States Commissioner of Labor 
in Geneva; (2) to discuss with the 
I. L. O. the ways in which our mem- 
bership in the Organization might 
become the most effective possible; 
and (3) to find out along what lines 
the technical assistance of the I. L. O. 
might be made available to the United 
States. In the latter connection, Miss 
Perkins spoke highly of the assistance 
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which the I. L. O. has already ren- 
dered the Social Security Board of 
the United States... Miss Perkins 
stated that one of the principal con- 
cerns of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, and of the labor de- 
partment of the various states in the 
United States, was the development 
of the greatest possible economy in 
the administration of labor legisla- 
tion. She expressed the thought that 
other countries might have some light 
to offer upon this subject. In reply 
to a question by the writer as to how 
broad a program she was prepared to 
support for the rehabilitation of the 
textile industry, the Secretary replied 
she could state nothing definite at that 
time, but that she desired to see the 
agenda limited as far as possible so 
that concrete results could be ob- 
tained. 

One of the principal subjects of the 


Secretary’s consultation with I. L. O. 
officials was the proposed textile con- 


ference. The Secretary sounded out 
the I. L. O. on the possibility of hold- 
ing the conference in the United 
States. 

Just a week before the visit of Sec- 
retary Perkins in Geneva, the Com- 
mittee on Cooperatives appointed by 
President Roosevelt to investigate 
and report on the cooperative move- 
ment in Europe arrived in Geneva on 
an afternoon train from Copenhagen. 
The Committee came directly to 
Geneva from its studies of coopera- 
tives in the Scandinavian countries in 
order to draft its preliminary report 
to President Roosevelt. They con- 
sulted with experts on cooperatives 


who are on the staff of the I. L. O. 


*For a reference to this, see Director’s Report, 
International Labor Conference, Twentieth Ses- 
sion (1936), p. 64; also, AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IsT, vol. 43, No. 5 (May 1936), page 518. 
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In at least four ways the I. L. O. 
proved of substantial assistance to 
them: (1) by providing them with 
information in addition to that which 
they had been able, in their limited 
time, to obtain in the Scandinavian 
countries; (2) by furnishing them 
with hints as to where they could most 
profitably direct their subsequent in- 
quiries in Europe; (3) by supplying 
them with introductions in the coun- 
tries which were yet to be visited; and 
(4) by translating a number of docu- 
ments and memoranda which they had 
obtained in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. The office of the United States 
Labor Commissioner was able to put 
the Committee in touch with the 
I. L. O. experts without any delay. 
The visit of this Committe again drew 
attention to the usefulness of the 
I. L. O. to the United States and the 
usefulness, as well, of the office of 
the United States Labor Commis- 
sioner in Geneva. 

Later in August, Miss Margaret 
Grant Schneider, of the Social Science 
Research Council, arrived in Geneva 
to study the financial problems 
created by old age pensions. The 
Social Science Research Council is 
cooperating with the Social Security 
Board and is doing much of the re- 
search work which the Board finds im- 
possible to do because of limited funds 
and personnel. Miss Schneider spent 
several weeks working at the I. L. O., 
where she was able to obtain expert 
guidance and help; and then departed 
for studies in France, Germany and 
other countries, by means of intro- 
ductions which I. L. O. officials fur- 
nished her. 

While Miss Schneider was still at 
the I. L. O. a group from the So- 
cial Security Board arrived to carry 
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on investigations necessary for the 
proper administration of the Social 
Security Act in this country. This 
group consisted of Mr. Wagenet, 
Mr. Blaisdell, Mr. Matscheck, Mr. 
Frase and Miss Hoey. This group 
departed with Miss Schneider for in- 
vestigations in other countries. 

Such helpfulness of the I. L. O. to 
the United States is so little known 
that people ask: “How does the I. L. 
O. help the United States? Are we 
getting our money’s worth from the 
I. L. O.?” As a matter of fact, any 
one who knows what is going on 
knows that the United States has 
found in the I. L. O. a valuable as- 
sistant in the solution of many difficult 
problems connected with the develop- 
ment of national labor and social 
security legislation. 


Governing Body Agenda 


The agenda of the 77th Session of 
the Governing Body on November 12 
is as follows: 


1. Election of officers of the Gov- 
erning Body. 

2. Approval of the minutes of the 
76th Session. 

3. Revision of the Minimum Age 
(industry) and the Minimum Age 
(Non-industrial Employment) Con- 
ventions. 

4. Reports of the Committe on 
Agricultural Work (meetings of 
April and November 1936). 
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5. Revision of the Minimum Age 
(Agriculture) Convention. 

6. Effect to be given the decisions 
of the 20th Session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference. 

7. Preliminary discussion of the 
questions which might be placed on 
the agenda of the 1938 Session of the 
Conference. 

8. Consideration of the decisions 
of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations which affect the International 
Labor Organization. 

9. Method of appointing the ship- 
owners’ and seamen’s members of the 
Joint Maritime Commission. 

10. The Director’s Report. 

11. Annual reports on the applica- 
tion and enforcement of Conventions. 

12. Reappointment of the Com- 
mittee of Experts who examine the 
annual reports on the application of 
Conventions and appointment of two 
additional experts belonging to extra- 
European countries as members of 
the Committee. 

13. Record of the meeting of the 
Correspondence Committee on Indus- 
trial Hygiene. 

14. Record of the meeting of 
the Technical Committee on Glass 
Works. 

15. Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of Correspondents on Work- 
ers’ Spare Time. 

16. Report of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 
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She is the ineffable glow that warms the bud 


To flower: 


She is the vine beneath the tangled weeds 


Of reckoning, upon whose fruit I feast my needs 
And fill my pallid veins with vintage blood. 


—BOonNIE CONNER. 





EMPLOYMENT GAINS CONTINUE 


season this year with a much bet- 
ter record of employment gains 
than in any year since 1933. Gains 
in activity throughout the business 
world generally have been larger this 
year than either 1934 or 1935 and 
business gains have created jobs for 
workers. 
This year business started upward 
in April and since the uptrend has con- 
tinued with only minor interruptions, 


nae starts its fall busy 


2,216,000 of the unemployed found 
work in industry between January and 
August 1936, or nearly twice as many 
as in 1935. Reliable business indi- 
cators show no gain in industrial activ- 
ity from January to August last year, 
which compares with a gain of about 
9 per cent this year. 

By comparing the summer dull sea- 
sons, from June to August, in the last 
3 years, the increasing force of busi- 
ness recovery and the accompanying 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 


Per cent 
increase 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
Sept. 


(+) or 
(—) 


since 
1936 Aug.! 


Atlanta, Ga 5 +19 
Baltimore, Md 13 + 6 
5 sage 

13 + 1 

10 —4 

Chicago, Ill 14 —4 
Cincinnati, Ohio 8 —16 
Cleveland, Ohio 9 — 3 
Denver, Colo 9 +36 
Detroit, Mich 8 — 6 
Jersey City, N. J. 13 -7 
II —23 

10 -—9 

Minneapolis, Minn 6 +25 
New York City, N. Y. 20 —4 
Omaha, Nebr 6 -7 
=) Se 7 24 — 5 
Philadelphia, Pa............ ‘ 77 — 1 
Pittsburgh, Pa 10 —4 
4 +(a) 
7 + 6 
12 —13 
+29 

+18 


Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. C 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


decrease 


All Other Trades 


Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease Part 
(-) time 
since all 
Aug.! _ trades 
+33 
+ 6 
(—a) 
2 
2 
~ 4 
+ 4 
+ 7 


Building Trades 


Per cent 
increase 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 
since 
Aug. 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 


Per cent 
members 
unem- 
ployed 
Sept. Sept. 
1936 1936 


24 ° 4 
17 + 4 13 
6 —36 
25 a a 
20 — 5 
31 “Ss 
22 -—3 
20 —12 
10 + 8 
6 —18 
34 + 4 
19 -— iI 
II + 6 
12 +57 
35 —% 
II —26 
66 -9 
13 —4I 
28 — 8 
7 + 6 
6 —16 
14 —30 
II +1 
16 +42 
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gains in employment are clearly 
shown. 

Trade union unemployment rec- 
ords tell the same story. From Janu- 
ary to September 1935, 3.1 per cent 
of the membership went back to work, 
in 1936, 6.1 per cent (weighted fig- 
ures). In building gains are espe- 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 


A. F. of L. 
Estimate 
of Total 

Unemployment Unemployed Part 
in U. S. (Weighted) Time 





Yearly Averages 
1,864,000 
41770,000 
8,738,000 
13,182,000 


WV 
Ww 


YNPD 
e® vw 


September... . 
October 

November... . 
December... . 


1933 


January 
February 


of 
.o 
5 
8 
8 
6 
4 
oe 
8 
9 
= 
9 


PESPARS 


11,854,000 

11,842,000 

12,374,000 

12,760,000 
a 


September... . 
October 

November.... 
December. . . . 


1934 
13,382,000 
12,964,000 
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pecially striking. In 1936, 26 per 
cent of the building trades members 
found work (January to September ) 
compared to 15 per cent last year. 
Gains this year have also been greater 
in printing and metal trades. Our 
weighted figures show January, 1936, 
17.2 per cent of the membership un- 


A. F. of L. 
Estimate 
of Total 

Unemployment Unemployed Part 
in U. S. (Weighted) Time 


Per Cent of Union 
Members 





20.7 23 
20.0 24 
19.6 24 
20.8 24 
21.6 24 
20.3 23 
20.0 23 
21.1 26 
21.2 25 


November... . 
December... . 


1935 

23 
12,764,000 . 22 
12,608,000 ’ 23 
12,379,000 : 22 
12, 382,000 i 22 
12, 389,000 ’ 23 
12,475,000 . 21 
12,219,000 : 23 
11,789,000 , 21 
11,449,000 ‘ 21 
11,672,000 " 22 
11,397,000 . 22 


September... . 


November.... 
December. . .. 


1936 
12,646,000 
12,570,000 


11,208, 0008 


* Preliminary. 
§ Revised. 

For earlier figures see August, 1934 AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, page 853, for trade union reports; 
and January, 1936, page 64, for unemployment 
estimates, 
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employed, September 11.1 per cent; latest figures show 1,670,000 cases 
September 1935, 17.9 per cent. still on relief rolls (May 1936) and 

In spite of these employment gains, in the week ending September 5, 
millions are still dependent on relief 3,364,000 had emergency jobs on the 
or government emergency work. The Works Program. 


Record for Eight Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Total a) a | ae eo | 9 Io 9 Io 13 
All Trades “a % &% 2 = 9 9 9 10 Ir 12 16 
20 22 25 21 20 20 22 #22 #2 2 «22 «(33 
27 27 26 25 25 25 26 26 26 26 27 = 30 
3 3k 30, FE FBT is 3PD—-I3'H*_—s3B_—-FHZZW_—s-GUAI_C—“idD— 334 
35 34 34 33 33 31 31 31 29 #27 «28 29 
28 26 25 2 2 #=»25 #=+%28 28 25 +2 25 27 
26 2% #232 #2 «8 «6230«(87) «62306« (20 620 620 8B 
annadnktwyy 


Total 36 39 38 32 35 22 % I9 18 
Building Trades 30 33 «34. «29-— 286sisatgssa6sd8 22 
38 43 41 40 #37 «#37 «#39 «#39 38 
5 52 552 50 BB G05 53 
62 63 63 65 61 62 64 64 65 
7o 71 #72 7t 68 66 67 66 62 
58 55 «55 58 57 55 57 60 56 
60 61 59 57 54 SE 5% 48 47 
50 52 49 #41 34 28 «4927 = «25st 
Total 18 116 16 12 «12 13 9 
Metal Trades 8 8 7 5 5 6 7 
1§ 1 18 Ig Ig ss © 
28 29 «#4270 «429~—«(8 32 30 
34 37 «37-39-39 45 45 
47 50 49 49 46 45 42 
35 34 30 2 25 24 «25 
25 25 2% 23 «23 23 «22 
719 Cl SO II 
Total 4 5 5 4 
Printing Trades 4 5 4 3 
5 65 6 6 
Io 10 12 II 
17 «+18 18 618 
20 «22 22 «23 
I9 I9 18 #17 
7 6 Ootg 14 
16 613 II 
Total Io «Io 9 
All Other Trades 12 II 6 
12 13 13 
Ig 17 15 
21 19 20 
22 «(21 22 
19 (17 16 
20 19 16 
18 17 14 


°) 
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PROGRESS OF SOCIAL 


Unemployment Compensation 


TAH is the latest state to have 
an unemployment compensa- 
tion law approved by the So- 

cial Security Board under Title 1X of 
the Act. The law, approved by the 
Board on September 15, takes the 
place of one passed by the legislature 
of that State on March 25, 1935, 
some months before the passage of 
the Social Security Act. The old law 
was revoked, and the new one passed 
by the Utah legislature on August 
29, 1936. 

With the approval of Utah’s new 
law, there are now 15 jurisdictions 
whose unemployment compensation 
legislation has been approved by the 
Social Security Board. Workers who 
will be protected by this type of legis- 
lation now number approximately 
8,410,000 or about 45 per cent of 
those who would be covered if all 
States had enacted similar laws. The 
other 14 jurisdictions with approved 
unemployment compensation laws are 
Alabama, California, District of Co- 
lumbia, Idaho, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Washington and 
Wisconsin. 

The Utah law is of the pooled-fund 
type with separate employer accounts 
for merit rating only. Unemployed 
workers who qualify under the Utah 
law will receive benefits which equal 
50 per cent of their weekly wage, 
with $15 as a maximum weekly bene- 
fit, beginning in January, 1938. For 
workers receiving low wages, a mini- 

Summary as of September 15, 1936, covering 


the provisions administered by the Social Se- 
curity Board. 


SECURITY PROGRAM’ 


mum weekly benefit is set at $7.00 or 
75 per cent of the weekly wage, 
whichever is less. The maximum du- 
ration of ordinary benefits in Utah is 
fourteen weeks in one year. Pro- 
vision is made for approximately ten 
additional weeks of benefits for those 
unemployed persons who have had 
long periods of employment. Begin- 
ning on January I, 1941, a merit- 
rating system goes into effect in Utah 
which allows employers with more 
stable employment to contribute less 
to the pooled fund than employers 
with relatively less stable employ- 
ment. Utah employees do not con- 
tribute to the State unemployment 
compensation fund. 

Federal grants to defray the 
proper cost of administration are re- 
ceived by States having unemploy- 
ment compensation laws which meet 
the requirements of the Social Se- 
curity Act. Federal grants for this 
purpose amounted to $606,826.58 for 
the first quarter of the fiscal year end- 
ing September 30, 1936. To admin- 
ister the California unemployment 
compensation law, sums amounting to 
$130,185.12 were authorized on 
August 26. South Carolina received 
grants on August 18 amounting to 
$13,468.36 for the same purpose. 


Old-Age Benefits 


A new basic training course started 
on September 15 for representatives 
of the Bureau of Federal Old-Age 
Benefits. The course will continue 
for three weeks. The enrollment of 
personnel for the administration of 
Federal Old-Age Benefits is larger 
than at any period heretofore. 
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Public Assistance 


Forty jurisdictions, including the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii, are 
now cooperating in the public assist- 
ance program set up by the Social 
Security Act. Thirty-seven States as 
well as the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii have approved plans for aid 
to the needy aged, 22 States have 
approved plans for aid to the needy 
blind and 23 States have approved 
plans for aid to dependent children 
living with relatives. 

Plans for aid to the needy blind 
and to dependent children in the State 
of Michigan were approved by the 
Social Security Board on September 
9, bringing up the national total of 
approved plans in those fields. With 
a plan for the needy aged already in 
operation, Michigan becomes a full 
participant in the public-assistance 
program of the Social Security Act. 
The State is eligible to receive from 
the Federal government approxi- 


AUTUMNAL 
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mately one-half of the cost of the aid 
extended to the needy blind and one- 
third the cost of maintaining in their 
own homes needy dependent children 
deprived of a parent’s support. In 
Michigan, these two groups will re- 


ceive approximately $330,000 a 
month from State and Federal sources 
combined, according to State esti- 
mates. 

Estimates compiled by the Bureau 
of Research and Statistics of the So- 
cial Security Board give a total of 
1,046,900 individuals now receiving 
aid under the public assistance pro- 
visions of the Act. This total in- 
cludes 802,000 needy aged, 221,000 
needy dependent children who are 
living in 94,000 families, and 23,900 
needy blind. 

A total of $51,242,702.47 has been 
authorized in Federal grants to the 
40 jurisdictions which are partial or 
complete participants in the public 
assistance program set up in the Act. 


AUTUMNAL 


Last night at dusk the wedged wild geese came over, 
crying out of the north; crossing the thin 

and chilly moon, they left the rusty hollows, 

the tattered pastures, taking summer south. 


Last night the lifting Pleiades swung over 

the black-frost hill in a bright and climbing mist, 
and late, later than midnight, Orion followed, 
striding in glitter, hunting the summer down. 


But we who know the brittle weeds of autumn, 


the naked rock, brown leaf and rattling stem, 
who know the calm of bronze and barren meadows, 


leave to the cricket summer’s requiem. 





—FRANCES FRosT. 
Commonweal. 








Towarp SociAL Security, by Eve- 
line M. Burns. New York: Whit- 
tlesey House, 1936. XIII, 269 
pp. $2.25. Reviewed by Dr. 
E. E. Agger, Rutgers University. 


“The object of this book,” says 
Mrs. Burns in her Foreword, “‘is to 
explain what the Social Security Act 
means to the ordinary man or 
woman.” And by this Mrs. Burns 


does not mean that she proposes to 
supply a dehydrated clause-for-clause 


analysis of a particular piece of legis- 
lation. On the contrary, she is con- 
cerned with what the Act means as a 
living social force—who will benefit 
by it and just how much, how such 
benefit looks as against the back- 
ground of need, and who is to pay for 
it and just how will such payment be 
made. Indeed, some of the most in- 
teresting chapters in the book are 
numbers eight to twelve inclusive, 
which deal in turn with Economic Se- 
curity versus Rugged Individualism. 
Financing Economic Security, Eco- 
nomic Security or States Rights, the 
Administration of Economic Secu- 
rity, and Is Social Security Constitu- 
tional? The mere enumeration of 
the chapter headings indicates how 
far beyond a mere analysis of the law 
itself Mrs. Burns goes. 

The analysis of the Act, with some 
reference to its background and to 
the social situation out of which it has 


emerged, will be found in Chapters I 
to IX inclusive. Mrs. Burns begins 
by showing how the threats to in- 
dividual security have arisen in mod- 
ern economic life, and then, in her 
consideration of the law itself, she 
shows how, at least the beginning of 
an attempt is made, not, of course, 
to eliminate these threats, but in a 
measure to mitigate their hardships 
through pecuniary aid. The risks of 
the aged, of the unemployed, of the 
sick and the disabled, and of widows 
and orphans, and the methods pro- 
posed in the act for dealing with them 
are all adequately described. 

Mrs. Burns had in mind the gen- 
eral reader. While fully respecting 
his intelligence she avoids pedantry 
in style and omits cumbersome foot- 
notes, which however necessary in a 
document intended for scholars, tend 
to irritate the reader who seeks 
merely general enlightenment in a 
difficult and treacherous field. 

It need hardly be said that Mrs. 
Burns is fully aware of the short- 
comings of the Act. While approv- 
ing it enough to write a book about 
it, she realizes that it is, at best, only 
a step toward an ideal program. In 
the latter half of the volume Mrs. 
Burns brings out clearly some of the 
obstacles in thought and in present- 
day social and political organization 
that a genuine social-security pro- 
gram must overcome before it can be 
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MACHINERY, EMPLOYMENT AND PURCHASING POWER 


successfully established. In general, 
Mrs. Burns’ attitude toward the law 
is well indicated in the following ex- 
cerpt from her Foreword: 

“Had the Social Security Act been 
more generous and comprehensive, 
its chances of enlisting the popular 
interest would have been greater. 
do not feel, however, that the voters 
as a whole are yet prepared for the 
provision of security by radically 
changing the economic order.” (p. 


VIII) 


MACHINERY, EMPLOYMENT AND 


PURCHASING Power, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, 1935. 
112 pp. New York. $2.00. Re- 
viewed by Emerson P. Schmidt, 
University of Minnesota. 


This book is an inquiry into the 
relations between machinery and em- 
ployment, in order to discover 
whether or not the rapid growth of 
the use of machinery is in fact dis- 
placing labor. The facts and figures 
are gathered almost exclusively from 
United States Census reports, the 
Brookings reports and other well- 
known sources. 

Admittedly mechanization has 
gone on rapidly. From 1899 to 
1929, population increased by 62 per 
cent, while the number of wage-earn- 
ers rose by 88 per cent, but the in- 
stalled horsepower (evidence of me- 
chanization) increased by 331 per 
cent. Total horsepower per wage- 
earner increased by 130 per cent. 

What did thesincreased use of ma- 
chinery do to the demand for labor? 
The most convincing bit of evidence 
on this point is summarized in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 
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Proportion of 
Total Population 
Gainfully Employed 


32.476 
34-7 
37-2 
38.3 
40.7 
39.6 
39.8 


These figures are taken from the 
Census reports and therefore con- 
stitute as unimpeachable authority as 
we have. Thus while the use of 
machinery was rising with unprece- 
dented rapidity after the Civil War 
down to the present time, the total 
proportion of our people gainfully 
employed mounted almost steadily 
with each Census report. Even in 
1930 we were already in a depression 
when the Census was taken, yet the 
report showed a slightly higher pro- 
portion of our people gainfully em- 
ployed. 

Furthermore, the book maintains 
that both here and in Great Britain 
there is no evidence from such un- 
employment statistics as we have that 
the volume of unemployment is on 
the increase over the long period. 
True, in the last half decade, unem- 
ployment has been unusually high, 
but in the 1890’s and the 1870's we 
had other such periods. In normal 
years the bulk of unemployment is 
due to injury, sickness, old age, labor 
disputes and other reasons, although 
the most important single cause of 
unemployment is inability to obtain 
work. 

However, the book recognizes that 
in certain industries mechanization is 
reducing employment opportunities. 
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From 1919 to 1929 the total number 
of persons employed in all manufac- 
turing actually declined. In the 
leather, rubber and tobacco products 
groups the aggregate number of 
workers declined, while in others the 
number increased. In general (there 
being exceptions) those industries 
which experienced the most rapid 
technological advance also enjoyed 
the greatest increase in the demand 
for labor. (p. 72) 

What has taken place “is an enor- 
mous increase in production relative 
to the growth of the whole popula- 
tion and of the working population, 
with a simultaneous decrease in the 
working time of the latter and an in- 
crease in production per worker. The 
use of machinery, together with im- 
provements in organization and man- 
agement, scientific discoveries, and 
the development of new products 
have made this possible without a 
reduction in the total opportunities 
for employment, but the process has 
been accompanied by great changes in 
the occupations of the working popu- 
lation.” Thus transitional hardships 
of “technological unemployment”’ are 
not minimized, but it is denied that 
the “march of the machine”’ is creat- 
ing “ever-mounting unemployment.” 
Economists would agree that this is 
the correct viewpoint. The growth 
of new industries: motor vehicles, air 
transport, bus and truck, amuse- 
ments, beauty salons, radio, etc., all 
have contributed to the absorption of 
displaced workers. 

Did the workers get the benefit of 
these developments in form of better 
pay and shorter hours? In the 30 
year period after 1899 working 


hours declined by about 15 per cent, 
from 57 hours to 48 hours per week. 
Wages rose from $426.00 a year to 
$1,315.00; meantime the cost of liv- 
ing had increased greatly so that the 
increase in real wages was only about 
39 per cent, much less than these fig- 
ures indicate. The use of the machine 
has made possible this increased 
standard of living in the way of bet- 
ter housing, motor cars, radios, more 
and better clothing, without en- 
croaching on the leisure of the peo- 
ple. In fact, the amount of leisure 
was actually on the increase as evi- 
denced by shorter working hours. 
The machine is pictured as the friend, 
not the enemy, of labor. 

With the foregoing facts and con- 
clusions no one can quarrel. Critics 
have maintained, however, that 
hours should have been reduced 
somewhat more rapidly in order to 
absorb the displaced workers more 
readily and wages should have been 
increased faster in order to permit 
the creation of adequate buying 
power. The book is silent on this 
complex problem. 

That there must be a proper bal- 
ance between hours, wages, and re- 
turn to capital is recognized by all. 
Since the primary motive underlying 
mechanization is the reduction of 
costs, the speed with which machines 
are introduced is the result of the 
hours and wages paid (labor costs). 
In the street railway industry an ag- 
gressive trade union policy has stim- 
ulated the substitution of the one- 
man car for the two-man car. A 
proper balance, a term hard to de- 
fine, must be worked out by a wise 
statesmanship on the part of both 
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employers and employees. Arbitrary 
determination of wages and hours by 
statute or other wise might “freeze” 
the situation to a degree which would 
prevent a natural adjustment and re- 
absorption of displaced workers. 
This is a complex problem, the solu- 
tion of which remains to be dis- 
covered under modern conditions. 

The book makes little pretense at 
explaining the current business de- 
pression and the large volume of un- 
employment. The analysis has bene- 
fited little by the enormous amount 
of economic theory which might have 
been at the disposal of the authors. 
Such theory as has been employed is 
wrong. For example, the authors 
speak of the inelastic demand for 
lumber, leather, tobacco and stone. 
In the same breath they speak of 
these products being such that sub- 
stitutes for them can readily be 
found, which is precisely what leads 
to an elastic demand. (p. 75-7) 
Again, the authors (p. 98ff) brush 
aside the widely accepted theory of 
business depressions which connects 
the latter to the durability of capital 
goods. They not only fail to grasp 
the theory correctly but they employ 
data to refute it which is not per- 
tinent. The book lacks an index. 

While the book raises more prob- 
lems than it settles, it does succeed 
in demonstrating that the growing 
use of the machine has not in fact 
caused an ever-mounting volume of 
unemployment. Sources for ali the 
data are carefully given, but on the 
larger issue of a proper balance be- 
tween wages, hours, return to capital, 
profits and savings it adds nothing to 
our knowledge. 
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CREATIVE AMERICA, ITs RESOURCES 
FOR SocIAL SEcuRITY, by Mary 
Van Kleeck. Covici-Friede, 1936. 
$3.00. Reviewed by Majorie R. 
Clark, 


This is a book which should help 
many workers crystallize their think- 
ing on their almost complete lack of 
economic and social security in our 
present economic system. The de- 
pression years have made them con- 
scious of the need for security, as 
they were never conscious before. 
Millions of workers have questioned 
and still question the soundness of all 
that which through amazing technical 
development makes mass production 
possible and, at the same time, pre- 
vents them from producing all they 
could produce; which, with vast un- 
used productive forces, dooms the 
majority of the people in the country 
to want and fear, and millions of 
them to unemployment. 

Not everyone will accept Miss 
Van Kleek’s solution. Few, how- 
ever, should doubt the validity of her 
clear, straight forward analysis of 
the economic development of the 
United States. That analysis she 
makes in terms of a conflict between 
the productive or creative forces and 
the possessive forces which have in 
the name of private profit so often 
stood in the way of production. Miss 
Van Kleeck believes that technical 
development, once freed of the 
claims of ownership or financial con- 
trol, could be such as to assure to 
everyone the social security he now 
lacks. 

To the term “social security,” 
Miss Van Kleeck gives no such lim- 
ited meaning as that given, for ex- 
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ample, by the present Social Security 
Act. She does not mean mere insur- 
ance against unemployment, or the 
hazards of sickness and old age. So- 
cial security as she talks of it, is 
broader and more generous. It is 
continuous chance to work and at the 
same time to enjoy the full benefits of 
that work in the use of the goods pro- 
duced. Security, she says, must be 
the basis of the standard of living, 
and judged in this way, ours is very 
low. Poor housing, hunger, unem- 
ployment, suffering on every side are 
evidences of this; yet there might be 
abundance, if the creative resources 
of the country were fully used. 

Miss Van Kleeck follows her sur- 
vey of the economic development of 
the country by a discussion of the so- 
cial functions of management which 
she sees as a creative force limited at 
present by private possession; of the 
place which social service has played 
and might play in our economic life; 
of the part the professional and in- 
tellectual workers have taken; of the 
struggle between the Catholic Church 
and Socialism, which she sees brought 
to this country by Father Coughlin 
and his followers. All of these, man- 
agement, the ‘“‘social services,’ the 
professions and the Church, have al- 
ways aligned themselves with the pos- 
sessors. Trade unions alone have 
represented the interests of the cre- 
ators against those of the possessors. 
It is not possible to accept her opti- 
mistic conclusion that there is a “‘fast- 
approaching identification” of pro- 
fessional and intellectual workers 
with industrial workers. It is diffi- 
cult to see any such broad develop- 
ment, 
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It is, likewise, difficult to accept 
her conclusion that the immediate 
aim of the Communist Party is “to 
strengthen the labor movement, to 
win the widest possible support from 
the people, to protect civil liberties, 
and to resist Fascism and war.” In 
view of Communist tactics, especially 
in relation to the labor movement, 
such a statement appears unreal! 

But, however much one may dis- 
agree with Miss Van Kleeck on such 
details, and however much one may 
regret the support she seeks from a 
vague appeal to Christian ethics in 
her last chapter, her analysis of the 
immediate steps to be taken should, 
from the workers’ point of view, be 
accepted without question: for work- 
ers, trade unions; for farmers, co- 
operatives. These are the only weap- 
ons with which they can meet the 
vast forces of such concentrations of 
capital as that represented by the 
United States Steel Corporation, or 
by the great insurance companies and 
the banks which are gaining similar 
control in farming. Trade unions 
and cooperatives are the immediate 
steps. They will not, in Miss Van 
Kleeck’s opinion, create social democ- 
racy and bring social security. That 
can come only when the creator also 
becomes the possessor, and when a 
shift from individual to collective 
ownership and control becomes feas- 
ible and possible. Miss Van Kleeck 
makes no claim that that time is close 
at hand. But for the present she 
does outline a practical program. 

This is, in the truest sense of the 
word, a revolutionary book. It will 
have a profound and lasting effect 
upon workers’ thought. 
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ALABAMA 
Carbon Hill.—Efforts are being 


made to organize the service station 
employees. Some of the mines are 
laying off workers. Store clerks will 


get a closed contract with the mer- 
chants. The only work available for 
the unemployed is WPA projects. 
Labor Day was celebrated in a big 


way at Jasper.—John Lillich. 

Florence.—Nearly all of the retail 
been fairly good with most of the 
clerks have organized—business has 
merchants and credit is extended to 
customers. The ladies have formed 
an auxiliary here. Nearly all build- 
ing trades crafts have increased their 
membership; working conditions are 
much better. Some unions have 
lowered their initiation fees. All 
crafts worked to put on the biggest 
Labor Day celebration at the Muscle 
Shoals area beginning with a parade 
which went through Sheffield and 
ended at Florence Fair Grounds. 
Many prominent speakers, including 
the Governor, addressed the meet- 
ing—Luther S. Bailey. 

Tuscaloosa. — Bakery Workers’ 
Local Union No. 92 has just been 
reorganized by the writer and I am 
now working on the unionization of 


truck drivers and cooks and waiters. 
The bakery workers have signed a 
contract with the Tuscaloosa Baking 
Company. WPA projects in prog- 
ress several places in the county. 
Labor Day was celebrated by a pa- 
rade, speaking in the morning and 
ball game in the afternoon and dance 
at night—Mark M. Fisher. 


ARKANSAS 


Helena.— We have no credit 
union. Wages are so small and every- 
thing so uncertain that it is impos- 
sible to organize any kind of asso- 
ciation. Everything here under the 
control of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the politicians. We started co- 
operative stores here several times 
but went broke—this was due to the 
competition of chain stores which 
undersold regular prices. Our peo- 
ple go, of course, where prices are 
lowest to make the dollar last longer. 
We have hundreds of unemployed 
still on the relief rolls and nothing 
ahead. It is impossible to maintain 
a union in any of our industrial 
plants—all are honeycombed with 
company men, stool pigeons and 
snitching and as soon as a union man 
is found, he is let out for any cause 
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other than being a union man. You 
can understand what we are up 
against with hundreds of men on 
waiting list for the job.—J. H. Gore. 

Paris——A union of hod carriers 
has been organized. Coal mines are 
starting operations and if they run 
full time that will give relief to the 
miners who have been without em- 
ployment since March 1.—S. C. J. 


Rains. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Diego.—The postal em- 
ployees, carriers and clerks have a 
local credit union that is operating 
most successfully. A local coopera- 
tive store was opened some time ago 
and got off to a good start, carrying 
a full line of groceries, etc. Office 
employees are organizing and have 
applied for a charter. A charter 
has been granted the checkers, ware- 
housemen, car loaders and dockmen. 
Prospects are good for the reorgani- 
zation of the bakery workers’ union. 
Carpenters report many new applica- 
tions coming in as a result of special 
initiation fee drive. Teamsters and 
chauffeurs are making steady strides. 
Butchers now have the largest mem- 
bership in their history, and are still 
growing as a result of an active cam- 
paign for better conditions and wages. 
Machinists and patternmakers are 
carrying on a militant campaign with 
heartening results. Retail clerks are 
moving steadily forward. Masters, 
mates and pilots have negotiated new 
agreements with better working con- 
ditions. Upholsterers also report 
new agreements signed with employ- 
ers that is satisfactory to the mem- 
bership. Employment is better than 
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at any time since 1930. 


Practically 
all of our members in the building 
crafts are employed. Printers and 
other miscellaneous crafts report bet- 


ter employment conditions. WPA 
theatrical project has benefited many 
actors and stage employees long with- 
out employment. This theatrical proj- 
ect is reported to be the most suc- 
cessful in the nation —E. H. Dowell. 

San Pedro.—Laundry workers 
will soon apply for charter. Mem- 
bership in all unions has increased 
and we are demanding the union 
card and shop label. Teamsters are 
signing agreements with many com- 
panies. The agreement of the long- 
shoremen and seamen comes up Sep- 
tember 30 and we are all waiting 
for the outcome.—Cecil O. Johnson, 


CANADA 


Windsor.—Bartenders and wait- 
ers and gasoline station operators 
are in the process of organizing. All 
building trades unions have shown an 
improvement —the most effective 
method is controlling the available 
work along with educational propa- 
ganda showing the value of the trade 
union. There is a demand for or- 
ganization in this district and this has 
been met with the organization of 
the following unions—civic workers, 
hydro linemen, firemen, school jani- 
tors, dock workers, butchers, brew- 
ery workers, bartenders and waiters. 


—P. Fisher. 
FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—A common laborers’ 
union is in process of formation. 
Painters, brick masons and electri- 
cians all report increased member- 


ship.—Frank Walker. 
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Miami.—Practically every union 
has increased its membership in the 
last year. We have tried to put the 
universal card in effect and through 
sheer determination and cooperation 
of all the members have had tre- 
mendous success. Several of the gen- 
eral contractors have expressed a 
willingness to sign closed agreements. 
Some of our local unions have 
doubled their membership. The roof- 
ers have a new agreement.—W. C. 
Johnson. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta.—The carpenters’ local 
union has increased its membership 
very rapidly in the past 60 days and 
the entire membership is working 
regularly under strict union condi- 
tions with a 40-hour week and an 85- 
cents-an-hour scale of wages. Geor- 
gia is thankful to the Government 
for its 100 farms project consisting 
of 10,000 acres of land in southern 
Georgia. Farmers in Richmond and 
Columbia Counties are rapidly or- 
ganizing and the writer is rendering 
them every assistance possible. The 
farmers are realizing that they must 
organize in order to protect their 
best interests —H. H. Stewart. 

Rossville.—While no credit unions 
are here several have been formed 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., but in every 
instance it so happens that a group 
lined up with company unions are 
placed in charge. This in the opin- 
ion of the writer will result in un- 
fair dealings and will soon close said 
banks. Hod carriers and common 
laborers recently secured an agree- 
ment on contracting work on the 
Bound Building in Chattanooga.—C. 
D. Puckett. 


ILLINOIS 


Carbondale.—In the past year we 
have had a complete reorganization 
of the building crafts with the largest 
roll call in five years. There is a 
possibility of adding the filling sta- 
tion operators to our ranks, The 
tin workers and truck drivers have 
joined the central body and our 
Central Labor Union is functioning 
100 per cent with the following crafts 
affiliated: hod carriers, plumbers and 
steamfitters, electricians, carpenters, 
United Garment Workers, painters 
and paper hangers, bricklayers and 
concrete workers. The Hunt Con- 
struction Company has just com- 
pleted a large job that was 100 per 
cent union. Union labor has con- 
trolled 90 per cent of the building 
general construction work this year. 
One of the hardest things in this sec- 
tion for union labor to combat is the 
WPA set-up. Contrary to official 
orders local WPA authorities refuse 
to recognize the unions or pay the 
union scale, thereby causing union 
labor to reduce their wage scales. 
Plans to picket all WPA projects 
was abandoned when officials finally 
agreed to give the building trades 
unions their rights, but to date union 
labor does not have its rights on 
WPA work. Protests by the hun- 
dreds from all crafts in this district 
asking for union conditions have been 
ignored by the officials. WPA wages 
are from 12 to 20 cents per hour 
under the union scale.—J. E. Hurt. 

Danville-—Local Union No. 76 
of the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees has a credit 
union. Unions of government em- 
ployees and firemen and oilers have 
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been established. All unions have 
increased membership. The elec- 
tricians are negotiating an agree- 
ment with the Illinois Power & Light 
Corporation.—Walter J. Steele. 

Danville-—The writer is trying to 
organize the retail clerks but is meet- 
ing with difficulty due to the low 
wages paid. Building trades are 
making standard agreements with all 
builders in this area. The Western 
Brick Company is employing a few 
men this summer. Everything else 
in the industrial line is quiet.—Wil- 
liam L. Watson. 

East St. Louis—Most new or- 
ganizations set up under WPA are 
holding on very nicely with agree- 
ments covering wages and hours still 
existing. The following workers 
have made great strides with new 
agreements: aluminum, ore, oil, 


chemical and filling station attend- 


ants. The new WPA program is 
mainly depended upon by the unem- 
ployed but of course those only on 
relief are eligible. The American 
Steel Foundry is employing between 
250 and 300 workers. This foundry 
has been closed for several years. 
A monstrous parade and basket pic- 
nic was held on Labor Day under 
the auspices of the Central Labor 
Union.—Fern R. Rauch. 
Waukegan.—The Central Labor 
Union of Lake County is devoting 
some time to the study of credit 
unions. There are three consumers’ 
cooperatives here—the Slovenic, the 
Lithuanian and the Finnish Trading 
Companies. The latter company is 
the most progressive and a great 
many trade unionists are members 
of it. The commodities are gasoline, 
oils, dairy products and groceries. 
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The gasoline attendants have formed 
another union and Bartenders’ Local 
Union No. 105 have extended their 
charter to take in cooks and waiters. 
Because of the amount of building 
going on this year membership in the 
building trades has increased. We 
are urging houses to display the union 
bar card.—George Nordstrom. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—Bartenders are getting 
contracts signed. Hod carriers have 
reorganized and painters are again 
active. The strike of the molders 
at the Hoosier Iron Works has been 
settled satisfactorily. We hope in 
the near future to line up the truck 
drivers and retail clerks with chart- 
ers.—R. Alexander. 

Terre Haute.—A union of coop- 
ers has been formed. Nearly all of 
the building crafts have increased 
their membership. We use _ the 
method of 100 per cent organization 
—each man wants to see every other 
man on the job with a card in his 
pocket.—Ernest Phipps. 


KANSAS 


Hutchinson. —F ederal Labor 
Union No. 19367, Post Office Clerks’ 
Union No. 439 and the Letter Car- 
riers’ Local Union have established 
credit unions from among their mem- 
bership. The only cooperatives in 
this territory are those operated by 
the farm organizations. Since July 
stage employees and motion picture 
operators have been picketing State 
and Iris theaters as unfair to organ- 
ized labor.—Leroy Phillips. 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville—Quite a number of 
our unions have established credit 
unions and I understand that very 
good results are being obtained. To- 
bacco workers and building trades- 
men who have been without work 
have been reemployed by these in- 


dustries—J. T. Woodward. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Hadley Falls—T ruck drivers 


have increased their membership. 
Work has started in new WPA proj- 
ects.—Michael J. McLain. 
Marlboro.—The one credit union 
we had here, owing to the depression, 
succeeded in getting a large number 
of members to borrow from them, 
but a great many were unable to pay 
their 3 per cent per month interest 
on their loans and as a consequence 
had their furniture taken from them 
for the debt. The auto mechanics and 
taxi drivers have banded together in 
the nearby towns and formed unions. 
Nearly all of the crafts are taking 
in members—barbers, musicians, bar- 
tenders, shoemakers, laborers and 
the building crafts. Several new 
agreements are being considered for 
the shoe shops but other trades are 
working under old agreements. Most 
of our unions at present are inter- 
ested in child labor, old age assist- 
ance, minimum wage laws and work- 
ing hours.—John T. Tucker. 
Worcester.—In the past two years 
more than forty unions have been 
organized covering 20,000 workers. 
There has been a gradual increase in 
membership due to increased em- 
ployment. The organizing commit- 
tee of the Central Labor Union is 


now engaged in an organizing cam- 
paign to unionize the liquor indus- 
try. Papermakers report new agree- 
ment. Building trades officials report 
improved conditions with nearly all 
members employed.—Freeman M. 
Saltus. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls. — Engineers 
and teamsters have formed new 
unions, the former having 23 mem- 
bers composed of men engaged in 
saw mill, paper mill, public buildings 
and construction work. Teamsters 
have approximately 80 members 
gathered from public road workers’ 
and other privately owned trucks. 
Retail clerks have unionized.—Har- 
old Reich. 

St. Paul.—Musicians have con- 
sidered a credit union. New unions 
of paper makers, gas and coke work- 
ers, inspectors and weighmasters 
have been formed. Union member- 
ship has increased in the truck 
drivers, painters and building trades 
unions. Laundry workers, dry clean- 
ers, general drivers, lathers and plas- 
terers have new agreement.—E. D. 


McKinnon. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—All building trades unions 
have increased their membership due 
to active building construction.— 
Robert L. Brough. 

Springfield —We have three credit 
unions established by the postal em- 
ployees, musicians and street railway 
employees. A union of bridge and 
structural iron workers has been 
formed. Membership in all the build- 
ing craft unions and in the bakery 
workers’ union has increased. Sev- 
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AMERICA’S 
MOST IMPORTANT 
BUSINESS 


Must Have Business Facilities 


@ Every man who is the head of 
a family is in business for him- 
self—America’s most important 
business. The family is the basic 
American business unit, as it is 
the basic social unit. 

And what a business! No giant 
corporation has such varied inter- 
ests, so many things to attend to. 

A man and his wife have be- 
fore them the problems of shel- 
ter, food, clothing, education, 
travel, entertainment, commu- 
nity interests, self-improvement, 
provision for the future, aid for 
dependents, birth, death, taxes, 
accidents, insurance, hobbies, 
hopes—a thousand and one ac- 
tivities to originate, put into 
action, pursue to a successful 
conclusion. 

To do these things the family 
must have money, just as the 


Likewise, it 
must have a reserve source of 
funds, or go bankrupt—but it 
can’t go bankrupt. A family must 
be a going business or it isn’t a 


corporation does. 


family. 

To make the problem more 
complicated—the family must 
have a reserve source of money, 
regardless of the fact that it has 
no collateral—not even credit 
standing, in the banking sense of 
the term. Eighty per cent of our 
population has no bank collat- 
eral whatever! 

Here is a situation that must 
be met, as the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation realized. After exhaustive 
study this social-welfare organi- 
zation recommended that the 
only possible way to supply the 
reserve cash the average family 
had to have in emergencies, was 
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for state-regulated lending com- 
panies to lend the money at a 
rate commensurate with the risk 
and costs involved; consistent 
also with a reasonable return on 
the invested capital. 

The foundation evolved a “‘uni- 
form small-loan law”’ now adopt- 
ed or adapted in 26 states, in 16 
of which Household Finance now 
does business. The small-loan law 
has put an end to money-lending 
abuses in the states in which it is 
in effect. The family head who 
must borrow money for an emer- 
gency does so from Household 
Finance at clearly stated rates, 
specified by state law. He gets 
the full amount of his loan, 
pays the monthly charge only on 
the unpaid balance of his loan, 
can avoid further charges at any 
time by paying up the balance of 
the principal of his loan. 

Household Finance’s primary 
objective is the financial welfare 
of the American family. Its busi- 
ness is reconstruction. We desire 
to make a normal profit so that 
we can continue to function as 
the family’s reserve source if, 
as and when it is needed. When 
a cash loan would, in the opinion 


of our manager, serve a construc- 
tive purpose, we make it without 
delay. Then we offer through our 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 
many forms of financial educa- 
tion for the family’s use—book- 
lets on Home Money Manage- 
ment, Budget Charts, Stretching 
the Food Dollar, Better Buy- 
manship of all family needs. 

But the economic problem of 
making the grade financially is 
always with us—with every fam- 
ily. It would pay every execu- 
tive, employer, legislator, and 
social-minded person to read over 
the Household Finance pam- 
phlets that do so much and mean 
so much to the American Family 
in its struggle to maintain its 
solvency. Write today for free 
sample copies. 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


CORPORATION AND 
SUBSIDIARIES 


**Doctor of Family Finances” 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to our Division of Research.) 
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eral old agreements have been re- 
newed. There is more interest shown 
by people in the Labor Movement 
than ever before.—J. R. Andrews. 


NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln—The Central Labor 
Union has a credit union and prac- 
tically all unions have an account 
there as well as many members. 
Plasterers and other building trades 
unions have added to their member- 
ship. Bartenders will be the next 
to be organized.—Britt Pryor. 

Omaha.— We are establishing 
much better relations with employers 
here. Work is under way on the 
negotiations of several union agree- 
ments. There has been very little 
unemployment in the last six months. 
The building trades are taking on 
additional employees. —J. D. L. 
Gross. 


NEW JERSEY 


Plainfield.—There has never been 
a consumers’ cooperative movement 
in this city. Pattern makers and 
molders have added to their mem- 
bership. Several of our organiza- 
tions have assisted in organizing a 
Town Meeting Association for dis- 
cussion of pertinent questions con- 
cerning the trade union movement 
both socially and politically and the 
benefit to be derived by it in the com- 
munity.—Edward V. Wood. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham.—General interest is be- 
ing shown by the employees of sev- 
eral industrial plants in organization. 
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We have a farmers’ exchange con- 
trolled by John S. Hill, local cap- 
italist, that handles farm commodi- 
ties. Tobacco unions have increased 


their membership.—M. T. Elmore. 


OHIO 


Lancaster.—Most of our unions 
are old established trade unions. The 
shoe workers have a company union 
now.—Edward J. Heston. 

Lima.—The painters have formed 
a new union. Electricians, carpen- 
ters and bricklayers, through a con- 
certed drive, have increased their 
membership.—Alfred T. Murphy. 

Piqua.—Efforts are being made to 
organize bartenders and retail clerks. 
We are having some trouble with 
labor spies hired by the Fink outfit 
in Cleveland at $50.00 a month to 
betray their fellow workers.—Ber- 
nard A. Herzog. 

Sandusky.—The Waldock Packing 
Company has locked out the meat 
cutters. Organization work is going 
on among retail clerks, fishermen, 
meat cutters and truck drivers. Bet- 
ter industrial relations have been 
established with one of our packing 
companies and a 100 per cent union 
agreement signed. Our washing ma- 
chine plant and foundry are taking 
on additional workers.—Elmer Wil- 
son. j 

Springfield.—This city will be host 
to the fifty-second annual convention 
of the Ohio State Federation of La- 
bor, September 21-26. During the 
week there will also be sessions of 
state and district labor groups in the 
building, metal and miscellaneous 
trades. The Trades and Labor As- 
sembly Convention Committee and 
officials of affiliated unions are largely 
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Protect Teeth ... for Health 


“No one can see where that tooth is filled, Ruth. 
But we wouldn't have had so much trouble 
if you had been here six months ago.” 
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EALTH depends a good deal upon aware, may be discovered and treated be- 

sound teeth. While your daughter fore they can do any real damage. The 
is growing into womanhood or your son dentist will also encourage systematic and 
intomanhood, during the critical adolescent correct toothbrushing in order to lay a 
years, your family physician is an invalu- foundation for lasting health habits. 
able health counsellor. But, he must have Sometimes teeth need to be examined from 
an able ally—your dentist. the inside as well as from the outside. A 
Good teeth do not just happen. They are tooth which looks sound and which has 
living parts of the body built by food. neither ached nor shown decay may yet 
They need the elements contained in eggs, hide unsuspected infection. With X-ray 
milk, meats, green vegetables, fruits and photographs your dentist can discover 
cereals, but in addition they should be cared whether or not you have any tooth in- 
for regularly because, unlike most other fected at the root which needs treatment. 
parts of the body, they cannot heal them- A diseased tooth is a menace to health. 
selves when injured. Besides brushing your Poison from it may damage vital organs; 
teeth carefully at least twice a day, choose may cause eye, ear, nerve, joint or diges- 
some hard and “crunchy” foods that give tive trouble, or any one of a long list of 
the teeth and gums real work to do. serious ailments. Write for the Metropoli- 
If you would save a great deal of needless tan’s free booklet, ““Good Teeth,” which 
trouble and expense, have your children tells many things that you should know 
visit the dentist every six months in order about the care of your teeth and gums. 
that small cavities, of which they are un- Address Booklet Department 10-F-36. 


Keep Healthy—Be Examined Regularly 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER <« ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK,N. Y¥. ~ LEROY A. LINCOLN 
Chairman of the Board © t936m.1.1.0, President 
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devoting their time to convention 
arrangements, including entertain- 
ment for delegates and visitors. 
Plans are being made by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce to stage an 
exposition celebrating return of nor- 
mal business conditions. Latest em- 
ployment figures available show the 
percentage to be about 100 as com- 
pared with 1929. However, there are 
still about 1,000 families on relief 
rolls, and 3,000 workers in the county 
on WPA projects. Credit unions 
have been studied. None have been 
created by union labor. Union mem- 
bers are identified with credit unions 
now operating. ‘There is no con- 
sumers’ cooperative. There is some 
interest. Building construction has 
stepped up considerably, but a lag de- 
veloped about August 1. It is ex- 


pected fall will bring a resurgence of 


building activities. Ohio electors 
will vote on an amendment to the 
state constitution in November pro- 
hibiting levy of a sales tax on “food 
consumed in the home.” Organized 
labor aided in circulating petitions 
which contained more than 600,000 
signatures making possible submis- 
sion of the amendment. The Divi- 
sion of Aid for the Aged has issued 
instructions to administrators to in- 
crease old age pension allotments. It 
is said the average monthly allot- 
ment will be increased from $15 to 
approximately $25 per month.—C. 
W. Rich. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa.—We have a farmers’ union 
cooperative store and cotton gin. 
Demand for building tradesmen has 
caused members who lost out during 
the depression to be reinstated. Gov- 
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ernment aid has been granted to 
erect new high school and ward 
school. Old age pension went into 
effect September 15. We have been 
having trouble with WPA and PWA 
projects getting the current scale of 
wages paid. Some oil companies and 
other large industries are returning 
to the eight-hour day which is throw- 
ing men out of work.—G. E. War- 


ren, 


OREGON 


Eugene. — Carpenters, _ printers, 
timber and saw mill workers, masons, 
painters and other unions have ex- 
pressed their interest in a credit 
union. New unions of bakery work- 
ers and timber and saw mill workers 
of Dexter and Springfield have been 
formed. The following unions have 
added to their membership—culinary 
workers, teamsters, brick masons, all 
timber and saw mill workers, build- 
ing and construction laborers and 
carpenters. Personal contact and co- 
operation between the different crafts 
have accomplished more than any 
one thing. There is every indication 
that an agreement will be reached 
between the Pacific Fruit and Team- 
sters’ Union in the very near future. 
Agreement with the Williams Bakery 
has been reached and the bakery and 
confectionery workers and teamsters 
have ironed out all their difficulties 
and this agreement is now satisfac- 
tory to all. The Central Labor Coun- 
cil and the timber and saw mill work- 
ers have started an intensive organi- 
zation campaign. As lumber is the 
basic industry in this locality all 
craft unions will benefit from this 
drive—Hugh W. Reynolds. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


PENNSYLVANIA 


New Castle-—Teamsters, chauf- 
feurs and helpers have just organized 
and have applied for charter. It 
looks like a strong local of this craft 
will be maintained here-—Norman 
D. Freebone. 

Scranton.—Efforts are being made 
to organize the bakery workers with 
aid of the Central Labor Union. 
Roofers in Lucerne County have 
been organized. Contracts in roofing 
trade have been renewed with im- 
proved conditions and closed shop 
clause. Two of our five bakery shops 
are working under union agreement 
for the first time in the industry. The 
unions have received excellent coop- 
eration from the Employment Bu- 
reau. The building industry and the 
railroads are taking on additional 
workers.—Thomas F. Coyne. 

Sharon.—Local Union No. 377 of 
the Teamsters of Youngstown are 
signing up concerns in Sharon, tak- 
ing in Sharon drivers as new mem- 
bers. The Nathan Rosenblum Com- 
pany of Sharon has signed an agree- 
ment with the teamsters. Electricians, 
painters, steel workers, tailors, musi- 
cians and the Central Labor League 
are taking in new members secured 
through the ordinary union methods. 
—D. S. Kepler. 

York.—The Farmer and Labor 
Parties are now starting a con- 
sumers’ cooperative and have the en- 
dorsement of the Central Trades 
Union of York. They will only 
handle farm commodities now and 
later on will add other lines. The 
building trades unions are all taking 
in new members as are the teamsters 
and wall paper unions. The latter 
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has a closed contract with the Hass 
Motor Service and the Gottwalt Mo- 
tor Company.—Herman Stein. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Buffalo.—On July 16 a Teachers’ 


Union was organized in Columbia at 
the Workers’ Education Training 
Center. Out of 36 teachers 34 were 
organized and this union will be 
known as the State Federation of 
Teachers. This is the first teachers’ 
union organized in the State of South 
Carolina, and we will do our best 
to increase its membership through- 
out the state. We have a labor de- 
partment which can help a lot in our 
state by settling strikes and further- 
ing the better relationship between 
employers and employees. — John 
Poole. 

Columbia.—Sheet metal workers, 
plasterers, filling station operators 
and retail clerks have organization 
activities under way. Better relations 
exist with employers than formerly. 
Union agreements have been secured 
by the carpenters, plumbers, painters 
and paper hangers, and we are trying 
to negotiate contracts for others 
through the Building Trades Coun- 
cil. The sash and door and lumber 
industries are taking on additional 
workers.—George H. Blackburn. 

Gaffney —Workers at the Lime- 
stone Mills who have been on strike 
since April 13 have reached an agree- 
ment with the company that all com- 
plaints would be adjusted satisfac- 
torily to all parties concerned within 
forty days. This agreement was 
signed by Mr. Hamrick, president of 
the mills, the shop committee and 
myself.—J. H. Palmer. 
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TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—Most all unions have 
increased membership as a result of 
more work. Plumbers and painters 
have new agreements with their con- 
tractors. Most all young members 
are working but old members have 
hard time getting jobs. On the Gov- 
ernment jobs they won’t work men 
over 50 years of age.—W. I. Car- 
rington. 


TEXAS 


Longview.—Our cleaners and 
pressers and bakery unions are get- 
ting in better shape and the latter has 
just signed a new contract. Building 
trades have added to their member- 
ship. Carpenters and bricklayers 
have secured increased wage scale.— 
R. R. Roland. 

Wichita Falls—There are pros- 


pects for a union of teamsters and 


chauffeurs here. The writer will as- 
sist Brother Disbrow all he can in 
this. Culinary workers have revived 
their union and are now negotiating 
a new wage scale—T. M. Under- 
wood. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City—The street and 


electric railway employees are inter- 
ested in a credit union. Retail clerks 
are increasing membership by gen- 
eral organization methods. Our 
Legislature is in special session for 
the enactment of unemployment in- 
surance in conformity with national 
legislation. Our State Federation 
was active in getting this special ses- 
sion by giving publicity over the 
radio, in newspapers, etc., to losses 
in taxes to the state if the law was 
not enacted. Our bill is being fa- 


vorably considered in both houses.— 


Harold G. Grose. 
VERMONT 


Winooski.—There is a very good 
opportunity to organize the workers 
in one of the machine shops in Clare- 
mont. We have secured a temporary 
agreement with the Gay Brothers 
Woolen Mills in Cavendish which 
we hope will end in collective bar- 
gaining. The unemployed must re- 
duce themselves to a veritable stage 
of poverty before they can receive 
relief. The old age assistance aver- 
ages about $10.50 per person entitled 
to it. New improved machinery is 
constantly throwing more people on 
the relief rolls—Louis J. Guilmet. 


WASHINGTON 


Everett——The writer has organ- 
ized a stove mounters’ union and 
applied for charter. All building 
trades have increased membership as 
work in the building industry is fairly 
good at present. Without opposition 
the carpenters increased their scale 
from $1.12%4 an hour to $1.37%4. 
The building trades section of the 
State Federation of Labor is calling 
a meeting for the purpose of getting 
uniform conditions over as large an 
area as possible—H. G. Walter. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—The barbers and re- 
tail clerks have formed new unions. 
Membership in the flour mill unions 
has increased. New agreements are 
pending for laundry workers and re- 
tail clerks. The State Federation of 
Labor held its convention at William- 
son and it was the largest we have 
ever held.—Thomas Cairns. 





